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ABSTRACT 

This student book^ one in a series of civic education 
materials, focuses on white ethnic groups and how they influence the 
operation of the American political system. The ethnic groups which 
are investigated include Poles, Irish, Italians, and Jews. An ethnic 
person is defined as anyone who decides to identify with and live 
among those who share the same immigrant memories and values. Ethnic 
origin, ethnic loyalties, and ethnic considerations play an important 
role in the political process of the United States, A separate 
chapter focuses on each of the four minority groups and its role in 
the process of American politics. Jews, labeled as the shaken 
liberals, have historically been staunch supporters of the liberal 
tradition as a unified voter block, but apparent conservative trends 
are showing as a reaction to radical liberalism and its support of 
rhe Arab nations. The Irish built and dominated political 
organizations, known as machines, in several cities and their 
predominance in city politics continues today, Italians were rather 
slow in ge+ting into politics, but in general Italians are 
politically conservative, strong American patriots, disunited due to 
internal identity conflicts, and assimilating rapidly into U.S. 
society. Truly a silent majority group, Poles hare been inactive as 
an ethnic group, but they indicate recent growth in ethnic identity 
and pride. (Author/ND) 
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IXTKOlR'CTiON 



i'nis IS \'r,v fifth tinit in a series of civic; education ni:iterials published by the 
I.a.mi.i and C'iiarles 1'. Seliwartz C'lti/enship Pr(^icct. 

In -.eepina v. iih ihe 'oasic oljjectiv-es of the new cur:acukin\ and eitizensliip. 
i.his :in:L roeusos <.>ii one specific aspect of the operation of the American system of 
'-.fr nmeni . 

vVhite etiuiic ^rouos, especially the larger ones, the I'^oles. the Irisn, the 
Italians and trie Jews lia\-e influenced and still influence the American political pro- 
cess in :::any w.iys. Mow these influences operate in the American political system 
is 'i-e oasic su:)ieci rriatter of this unit. 

Literature wn the subject of ethaiicity and especially on the white ethnic groups 
in Vtr.erica is scarce. We hope that this unit, in same measure, will fill the gap. 



Mark M , Krug 

Professor of Education in History 
Director, Schwartz Citizenship Project 
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1 'H LI AC I: 



iic'ins :.iiu} sioru/s ahnut Hk.' wliite i-tiuHc: .i^roups. tlu? Italians, the Pol 



>U.'V..s. Ck' Ii'is:; aiu! MtiuM's. arc a [)fjr ar i n,ij in now^pajicrs and nuiga/incs \vit.h 

in^.M'tMSitiL; ii'L-quLMKw A !()[jic lhai sci'nirf it', have \)ecn ^huimi2i] l)y tiio neus niudia, 

-■•^i^^ii. ^Mui the [iiovies. i.s err.L- r-^i n^ as newsworthy and rrlc\-ant. 'J'he [)ul)- 
:k' see;::s !n •AarU ;.;nou aiHuit ihe Italians. Uio l^)les. the Jews, and ulher while 
:ai! es 1 n i u; i" la >u nlr \ . 

la^Te ai-e sev'eral rather eo.rr.plex I'easons (or this awakened inter'cst in eth- 
n.e-i;. an<: eiiar.e Lix'niips. U'haie\'er rhe reasons, it wtuild seem nnly prc)per and 

-->cio!y, and especially its scholars, to turn its attention to the white 
ei:ir>ic -.inoiaiies. wiir, roughly comprise a fiftii of the American population. This 
::-i;r<- does not i:u:lude ihe 20 million blacks and many millions of Spanish Americans. 

■.ns^.-assaiii will be cnnfined to the major white ethnic groups wlio comprise about 
■\ f ' : : 1 1 ion people. 

1 ae last population census ascertained that o4 million Americans or in per 
^■erit :he total ixrpuiation were of "'foreign stock/' The Census I3ureau defines 

loreign stock as 'coming from a foreign country, or with at least one foreign born 
pareru. In addition, no'liions of ethnics in America, so defined by theniseives and 
^-^'lers. are second nr even Vnird generation Americans, Over GOO foreign news- 
papers are puijlisiK^d in rho United States with a total readership of over 3,000,000. 
M andreds of radio sviN.lions iuive foreign language programs, and an estimated one 
mil Hon cliildr-en aU'Mici schools operated by various ethnic groups. Several million 
ei:;nics tjcl<;ng to eln.aic organizations like the Polish National Alliance, the German- 
\;::erican X oaonal '-"ongress, the Ancient Order of FTibernians. the American Jewish 
C.'..r;ar.ittee, the Czechoslovak Sr^cietv of America, the Sons of Italy, and many others, 
iv/en a suptM-ficiai inquiry into the histr)ry of immigration into the United States, 
an -inadysis of iiu..- f^x'esent political and social structur-e of our country, and even a 
cursor;,- loor: at liie ot^ez'ation f)f our political svstem, would easily lead to a conclu- 
sion tr;at i.iie various ethnic groups, with their special ideological outlooks and voting 



: -^i-- .uv"ii:v'. A.ul ;. i-l, w r '••.[]■ rt'i.il!\rl\ ;!. hmit liiis Hiih|(.'rl. 

It r.:Ay V. isL' to i'rC(Misiclt.M' a v.iliwv widely Ucl'A vivw, thai Ihc cihnia ^rou[)s 
in \!i:L'rK-:i art.* a passini; pIilmk uriL-ncni lo ml: .sunn ahsorbt.'*! in Anit'iacan melting 

\<4:iia^ *.-(>uui he I'lirLhur tVoin. liu? uaitii. "i'hcrc* is sirong e\-itiLMioe that nu)St ol" 
:;u' ci'iinic ur<-in:)s art.- strr.uiu. liirivaiiL;, and are here in sla>', at least for the IViresee- 
i:>U' fuiaru. li* liii.s is so. Uien it is linu^ lo start talking, writing and tuaching al)out 
t.:u' !ori:i>tton ctliiii;-s in Aivicriea. not lo ai.jologi/.e Tor their uxistence and ienae:ity \^ it.h 
■A:iLch. :^.ee;> :ht'ir idurUit\\ 'nni lo tr_\- lo under-stand iheir' [M'ohleins, hopes, and 

a s : ) i r . i I i 1 1 n s . 

Man;,- seiiolai's l«»ng ago f)redieted linat \'.'hite eilmics uili disaf)pear I'l-oni Airieri- 
oa.n It !S c:Ieai- lhai predictions aboiu the d i sap{:>earance c^f ethnic groups m 

\::;oi*Ka v.vi'c. ai iL-'asi, f>i-(jrria.tiire . L^thnicit;; or- imniigrant group C(^nsc i<:)usness fias 
to :ia\o a great, v'italit;.- and a reniarkahle tenacity for survival. Ethnic groups 
.tiri riimics aru \ er\- i-:uich in e\'idencc in almost evei'v facet of American life, especial - 
m paticrns of resi(ience\ in voting loatter ns. anci in their response to the racial crisis 
\:\ large urban centers. Tfie r(^le and influence ol' ethnic groups in pc)litics is most proni- 
iiicn*. In i'aci, it is cddent tiiat the deepening of the crisis in l)lack and wliite relations 
scr-.e-ci to rL'\'i,\'o and strtvngthcn ilie etimic identities ol' Italians, Cli'eeks, I^oles, Jews, 
etc. realization tli;.it tlieii' ;)a rents and grandparents were not accorded a cordial 

V. tji.jtuy.c or given much assistance hy ihe dominant .American society, and that tlie ad- 
^'aneenicnt . economic, social and ;.)olirical ol' tlie ethnic gi'oups, has often been achieved 
in soiic f)f otjstacles ;)Ut in th.eir ^va^', may hLrve also contidbuted to the conscious or sub- 
conscious detei'mination n\ the c'haldi'en of imnugrants to keep theii' ties to their i-espec- 
Li'.aj etrinic- groupings. 

This is not Lo say that all (.iiildren and grandchildren of immigrants ai-e ethnics, 
i* r::ay 'oe I'lclp.ul to first define the tei'rri ctbiiiic, .As a wm-king definition, we would 
t.L'rrr: :.s an ctlmic :my one who, \'or v.hiilQVL:r I'cason. decides to identify witli and live 
a. !"; 1 o n u t 'n t ) s e .v i i o s hare the same i n : m i g r' a. n t vt) e m or ie s and values. O I j v i ou s 1 y , millions 
of \rr.eriL a ns. inclufiing niillicjiis o\' sons and grandcliildren of immigrants, do not pay 
HI'' :ittcnr,i>!n to t.lieir etimic origins. .Many ol' them mai-ried outside tlieir etimic group 
and tr:eir L:hildren df) nr)t consider ethnic (origins in their plans for matrimony. They 
ioo.--: ufj'^n 1 hxn; : se b;es and ai'C lust Americans.' I->ut lo al)0Ut forty million Americans, 
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!:'..ni\- iiisist mi Oaciv rhiUii-rn ii i.i rr;.-i ii^ uiihin Ihr ,Lir-<>iip. :\ik\ inanv 
'-^'i'^'ULih .^uf^nlunuMiKir V s^'!u)tWs ;lii<I simiiner ramp-;, lo instill in their 
«-•::!! Ji-i'n a -a), .-a a^a lic of and a Invu few ihaai- particular ruluiral hac'k,Lirnuiul . 

W ri^iwc oiii uli..aUi!'ic\uions and attai,dHMt'nt.s have scinicwhai uoLik^^Mied. an 

'-^ tt^'-^ii'ti in ■.'.iiieii it wouhi luU inatiLM* v.heihcr a iiian or a uonian wa.s of Aiii^lo- 
^' ■•■'^^ Italian oi- folisli orii^in, lias not as vol enicM-gud. Kthnic nrigm docs mat- 
--^'ti"^' ^i^'ldro!! :>:u\ Lirandc-hi Idren of i mini^^r-anl s think uf thei-nselves and are 
-nsMl^red. ..t:a-rs as Mulonniag lo various ethnic .j^rouixs, America is a united nation, 
.\i:>\i- .-iS .-aca. 'Ait:) deei) Inands ol f)atri(Uism and str(Mi^ comnawi caiitural ties 



• '^'"^ '.iiwiy !S not r>\ ihc moiling poi variety, hut rather a unitv in d 



u'er- 



la a<- '>\:\rjr s:nme aiaja is einniciiy and ethnic tu'igin as impcu-tani as in American 
' •^'■■■•^i'^" origin, ethnic l(>\-aliies and ethnic considerations play a very inipertant 
roU.; ::i political process d" this ceuntrv. 

:s curious to ruad tc>da;>- tiie sentit-nents ef {'resident Theodore l\oosevclt on the 
saaicci o! eiianic voting. In an address hefore the Knighis Columhus in UUo, entitled 
\ r: camstr. . Koosevelt saici: 

I'ar .tn Ana-rican ca'ii/.en to vote, as a. Cierman- American, an Irish - American. 
"1- ati I/aiglis!!- Aiiierican, is to he a tr or to American institutions; and tliose 
:i;.phefiated A j: :..-ri catis who terra^ri'/e Americ n politicians hy threats of tlie 
roreign '.ajie ara? engaged in treason to the American republic." 

I:i si)ite of liiese strong convictions oi l^resident Koosevelt. riiillions of Americans 
Si:ice r*la '.r.ied according to their ethnic h:ivallies, and more millions of Irish. Italians, 
u-.'.s. and Oliver ir. inori i ies . ha\-e pressureci and still [pressure politicians to support their 
.>.r;.a-uiar causes. America has learned to li\'e with and accept ethnic loyalties and alle- 
ji.inces. as if)ng a.s tiu:- sa.me cio ar)t interfere with the basic loyalty to America, 

\n: aaia.l'.-sis of clectifMi results m i'residential . Congressional or local elections. 

!c. i--.es oul iiie etiinic factor is incomplete and distorted. Our focus in the discus- 
^^"■1 ••'•■•■ite tMhnic grouf^s m die k'nited States will be on their role in the process 

'f A ;:.'.-ru;an no! in cs . 
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C'liAl^TEU 1 
TirE JE\VS--T1IE SHAKEN Lli^EUAES 



U irf iioi L-:usy to i^oneralize abmit the five ana a half million Jews m America. 
M^Ksl .generalisations about .lews lurn out to he partly true and partly false. For in- 
•stance, there is no doubt that American Poles are generally considered an ethnic and 
no! A religi(n.is community (in spite of the fact that the Poles are overwhelmingly Ko- 
ir.ar. Catholics) but Jews are often grouped with the Protestants and Catholics as one 
or the tliree religious conuiumities in the United States. But if religion is the identi- 
iving criteri(Mi, then what about the two million Jews who have no religious affiliation, 
or ihc substantial number of Jews who acknowledge their membership in the Jewish 
community, but profess to be agnostics or atheists? Obviously, Jews are more than 
a rel:gi(jus conmiuiiity . 

While accurate statistics are not available, it is estimated that over two million 
Jews out of five and a half million belong either to a Jewish communal, fraternal, Zi- 
onist or charitable organization. This is a much higher percentage of affiliation than 
that found in other ethnic groups. Only ten per cent of Poles belong to any Polish- 
American organization and the ratio is even smaller among the Irish and the Italians. 
Wriile Jews have assimilated culturally in the dominant society, by adopting its lan- 
guage and mores, most of them seem to be determined to preserve their distinct cul- 
tural or religious values. The goal of total assimilation has little support in the Jew- 
ish, community and intermarriage, while on the rise, is frowned upon by the older gen- 
erati(^n. 

Jewish Voting Preferences 

In no otiier area is the distinctive character of Jewish ethnicity more evident than 
in the area of politics and voting preferences, Jews have historically been the staunch- 
est supporters of the liberal tradition in America. The country may be moving to the 
rigrU, as some assert, Init the Jews, with some notable exceptions, are still overwhelm- 
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Mi.S. (it 1 1 i n • r. 1 1 i : i . hi virw o!' iJn.' lM'(»\viiil', U- lis ions in our .-lu-iol^' tins 

' ■■ n> >: :>*.•(- \\ .in k'a.-- . ;)< )S iMon 1 1 > n.nintai n for' :i rt* la l i \ 1> small r t hnit' ^roU[>. .\r\'i'r 
'ii'^' :.isIm:' ,1-' .t:;r >-(tan!r> i;,ts ili^-rc ix-rn sm niurh ojn.ni d i .-^'U ss u )n m!" taiaiuat^ and 
^'•:'.nu' i'iiu- .oiin^: ;n iiic orrioi! \'. ;ar!i p L't.a li a i ll>70 (. 'on^i la..' ss h )na 1 rk.a.: lions. 

^\".a-iail \>:Mnii>!i a^lls, oiwuhuaiai iioiVirt' llWi) t'U'c:lions. j)ia)\-i(!ed sonio cai- 

! 1 : ^'A'lMn^ s' .tt 1 St i « -s . Mn ().aM;H'r 'J.it:-,. !;a' Nt.'w N'ork Tinuas amioniu'ecl \.\iv results ol' 
: -W'v. \'>r'-: SI a 1 i.vv !f. it.' rmll (.■onckn.at.'i.i ;'\ tiu- ■\e\\ N'urk '['imcs and I hi' N'rinis jluv'irh Siu'- 
•-f.- . truani .araon. la :;a' LiuiiiMnaa >ria! raa^- i)(.M\\t.a.Mi ( lo\a.'rn(M" W.'lsoi: l\oc kel'c ! k' r , I he 
lu.' aa : ■! ii,,. r, r.induiato. an(i Ariaar (ioUlaeru. tiie 1 )can()i.Mait ir (.anuiidate. the sur\a,\\' 

a.t i.-a s; ; ar: > li i : ; e I'Laha-s .ira:o!i4 rt.- s ponclc nt s \sho identified lhenisel\'es as itaJian 
~ A a t.Ma v.-ans aiui -''•'.'.s. 1 i ! i;. - 1 ' i r'ee a-er aen! oT Italians exj)ressed a preterenee Ten* 
K ■ -e .-le : e ' 'e -ai I'' a :or CioUTnerij. '.'.aiie a;]**i ui" Jews said t.he>" intencUHJ to \ajt.e for 
Cl-ad: t-ra. '-a' la l-i > a ere for Koe'au fi.d le r . (.^\er '){)''" of polled Italians said lliev 
v,-t.- :a' <.airr >llei,i I a : ■ - ,ta'a I s . 

More irautuaanti;/, ')0"> of Jea.s rxdliai deserihed i.h.enisc 1 ves as 1 i herals , 27% 
■:\^' - v.ere ; a o( iu rales ;ind 7f!"o of tiie .lews ^a\*e [^resident Nixon a nei4alive job 
r. I* i n^i . 

i ::e Xew ^''irk rime s sii n: nair i /.ed tiie (onelnsions for tlie [:(j11 in Ihese words: 

A state V, if ie sur\-e>' ol' 'v Oter rittitndes mdieates that New N'ork politicians are 
essentiallv L fM reet in \-iev. inu state elections in terms of etlmic groups - witli 
a majority of Irisii and Italian i\(,)nian Catholics on one side and a majority- of 
dews and non whites on the other." 

'l"a.e i:onsLatic\- of ihc liberal eoiv/ictions of American Jews can be judged wlien 
»'Me recalls thiat in lMa4 a siniiiar question was asked uy Mie Gallup Poll ccncerning 
:ae acii\-ities of SonaKu' Joseph McCarthy. That poll disclosed that oH% of Catholics 
::a.(i a. fa vo rattle opinion of M eCAa'th.>- , and AO'lo of I^r'otestants supported him, but tMily 
i a r»f Jews e>:pre::53ed ai:)provai of the Wisconsin Senator. An overwhelming majorit / 
• .a' the Jev/s prjjed 'vcnced stroni^ opposition to tlic powerful Senator and the tactics he 
cr-'pioved \a) fi.^ht aileueal communist mfUienccs in the l''ederal CJo\-ernment . 

In reccMil •.ears thiere iaa-.'e been about fifteen Jewish Congressmen in tiie House 
of lh;j)resenLati\-es and either one or two Jewish Senators. All Jewish Congressmen 
are considered liberals as '".ar as their 'aoting recor'd on foreign Lind domestic issues 
is C'.»nsi(lered. .At liMs '.'.ritin^ tliere are iv.n .lewish Senators, Jacob .lavits of Now 
I'ork anrl Abraiuun IJui)icf;{'f of (A)tineca.icut. I^oth Javits, a Ivcpubllean, and Itubicoff, 
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'^''^''"^ ItlHMML- lllii lilcir \ntin;i rt'r,M'(i:: .iff jlliitiSl 1 (JtMll 1 r;i 1 oil hoth I'up- 

^" i .'.1 1 i 11* i 'i' >: : .t':- 1 ir 1 ^.SlU'S . 

"^'''t'^- >i lliiiiLi i .Ifwish voiiim i-itu-" ho .lows tor Jowu-^li niiulj- 

.tM.sv.rrs !>i liu'Si? inu'Stion;^ ar-o as oornpU'x as ari.' ihc -U'wisl) \oiiii^ pat- 
.1 i-'ilv. \o!o for ;i .iov;ish oandiclaU' if ho is nu a lic-kt4. pro\-idoci 

■ "II ii";i:osMo issuo.-, an i ill u I'lial i ona 1 i s I aiici (lo\-ish in :"oia.'ii.Mi .ifl'airs. 
1 .-^aaa o. wiso r\ i . os , hawks, or- i sola t ioai si s . ami in roaxMU \a?ars iIh.'V wouIc! uii- 

J"^'" ' " '■ . ao Imp a ••andaiaK v ho v. as not, i n favoi' of Ainorioain supfx n't I'oi' 
;'ro:\.M' to ■. .wo !"oi- a I VaiuM-rat , altluuigli, as in the c.-asivs ^d'Senaior 
: \\^v\s '^v Sonator Cast? of Xov, Jurso.v, l[ie\' \a)le tcu- a iiepuhiican who 

■ = a:-' >■■. :i:>oi\il and ;in ad\a)oalo i>f;M'acu and international la )()pc rat i on. Tiiere 

■ ■'" -•^■•"-•i- -'ny dov. isii )nsi iluuia:;,' lo rujeet a dewisii candidate who is a con- 

e.oa a :aiid e( hiso r \-at i\ a; . \^!U?n the alternative is a Ciontile liheral. Let's 
:"!• l!l.-^^^oo. at iiu; 2i)ti-; C/MnL;res.sional district, which includes the West Side of 
'-i--- uid pai-l of the |-;ronx. "i'he {.»opu i ali oti is about 40% Jewish, 'Mr.'<> Irisii, and 

^'^ ' ai.tci-;. la :!ie ll^Tt.) elccaion, XV'iUiara i-'. K\an, tlie I^eniocratic Congressnum, 
v.. IS Sod i>;. \\ iiliarr: (ioldstein. a dewish. lawyer. J\>an is one of the most out- 

-en :r:io-i\iis m ihe House and u consistent i;ritic of the Vietnam War, During the 
c.a:.:iamM ne sp./.:e .igorously against the v.ar, blaming V^ietnam for the problems of 
ciai-e. student unresi, and inflation. Cloldstoin accused Kyan of appeasement of the 
cojyaraatusts, declared liiniself a supporter of Xixon on foreign and domestic issues, 
;uk: s.ud ihat lie favored tiie so-called "nc:» kncjck" crime f)ill which Congressman Ryan 
(ayoosed. i-(yan was re-elected by an o\'erwhelming majority. Mis office estimated 
l::at lae ix-ceived oO'lo of tiie dewish vote in the district, ddiis pattern of .Jewish voters 
(ii av....iu:ii> a .lewish candidate and supporting a liberal non-Jewish opponent lias been 
:"' >i 1 ( v.ved consistently" by Anieiaci.in Jews. 

J-uvies \'affe. in has perceptive -volume J^he American Jews , writes that ''dews 
or;fie t ::er.' . sc 1 -/o s on tlieir individualism, on the independence of their opinions, vet 
tiajir .aoiiiical !.ciia.\ ior can be predicted more easily tlian that of uny other ethnic 
^roup in \i:ieraca. Triere definitely is a Jewish \'ote." \'affe could also have added 
taa.; Jc. ish •.•(.)tino patterns are subject to certain rather easil;v discernible rules. 
Jo.', s '/mu.' for lilxjrals and nrjt for conser\aati ves , the\' vote for* internationalists and 
M"): for isolaiif )rdsts. and they have a marked prediler:tion for the well educated and 

1 1. 
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l?,Lil'i.,!lL:-L™L..L.- .''^-^ ' ' "11* i^; iMt i ( >\\ 

' ■M.'.inli.Mi Nr'.', Woi'M. Tin.' I 'i : i' 1 1 , i ms i x ' 1 i r i tli.jl .lt.'\'S wcw iiis[i<;rsrd i)\cv 

.iS .i : w;;tNii. i ' r s t ; i ! : i >:\'. lor tln'ir r't\|L'(.'ti()i) m!' .U.'sius as llu,.' St in ol' 

.ils'» f'lMt -l^'^vs '.'.ould sm(>ii coir/ri'l 1m C ' h n s t i a iii ! \- and await with 

. " \.^' i I u.'. ^ >]' M i i 1 * Ml 1 1 i i i i ; i . iDiNiu MalluM" iiraNtul I\M'\aMU!\' for ilio <.'<)Iiv<.m" - 

■^^'^n ( >i! K<. lii;':'. Alaiiu.'i^ iHrliuUMi tlii.s pra\a?r m :ii.s sermon: 

^"'•is (i.i;. :f(ii:i (liist v. [ lay nn i.slr-att.' , ijclore Miu I.ord, I iirtcd up niy 

^■i':«-'s: f i'i' ^i:'-.' ^ ofi'/rrsioii (.1' Nati(>ii aiui for ni\' ouai Ik.u'UIlj the hap- 

:.Mno--;s, tl soMa.' liiia.* (W anciiior. to i)a[)!i:H' a ,ft.*\^', tluit siioiild he* n)y iiuiiislr\-." 

r.':! \1 iiiior v.aH d lu 'or a d i .sa;)po nu n lu :it nta aust.' \ur\- I'ew -k'ws coiU/er led . \\'hile 
:.o dupiota-d .U-'Aist: H u d )i u )r niKj .ss , [>\d)lic;I_\ opi.)osod die iHM-.sccution of .ic\\'S. 

T:.*.; tirst s r/oa. : 'K.' -U'\\is:i i mi tn i.Li rat i on ^'luiu: to Anieriea from CIcrinaiiN- in the 
i.MD's, Jt.".v.s lut't Ij.u'ope durini^ tiie collaps;.' oi' the iiheral re\aalutions in the ISi^O's 
and (.v^p.-eiadl f::e I P • 'o ha t i oti . d' li'M.'d So;:iu dev/s came in the same larL^e wave of 
riL-ri;.an i mm rd r:it i on (»f the so-<;')lied I'on v- Mii^luers . Hut on the whole. .lews came 
to Air.erica lV>r eL'f)Moiide and political r^.Msons. A few of them \\'ere artisans. l)ut 
;>^ost ere si nail m.erciiants and some professionals. On the whole the\' were a well 
edneiied uroup of i it m: i a rant s and sinee tiiev were politically liberal, thev found 
Amt'rican denu;(:r-a(;\' \ ci'y attractive. Wh.at they [)rized most were the opportunities 
f(;r ec<-nomi(: ad'/ancei>ient and inch"/idual enterprise. 

.l>.,'V.s settled in \ew ^'oi\-:. CdiiLai^o and [-"Ii ilade I pliia , and in many smaller cities 
iud :ov. tis. :)inlt temples and estahlisried schools \vitli CJerman as the language of in- 
s; r -actioiu Their financiad success was ren^irk.-d)) e . Man>" of tliem started as ped- 
dU.-rs. Tra-.'eilin^ aa..aa)ss ilie land and tlien settling in the city of their' eiioice. Many 
of i:ic na)S' I'aanous def)artn;eni sioi'cs of toda;.-, Altman's, Marcus -Neiman 's , Ah.icy's 
a.'ir! I Jl ooii d iiLida le ' s were founded h\' these ClerTnan-.je\\ds[i f)eddlei'S. I.kinking houses 
V. c;re founded h;. tiie S( hit'f.s, V\'arhurgs. Kuhns, I.ochs, Seligmans and I. eh mans. Be- 
tween i.'MO ancl lu.';0, tiie dewish [)r)pulation r(;se frot'ii 10,000 to neaid\- a cjuarter of a 
;r. i 1 1 ion . 
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.; :H>v.L-i-::i": \n Nc*v. \\>rk'-^ mam [)(^UlicaI (M'oani/.atiDii. 1\inwviany IlaiL After 

t::c i.i'L'a . • >:" ■ Dl' :r: ^ rat i f Party whici) rosiiltCfl from the passage of the Kansas 
A«.-:'r.i.s-:a Av-: i>\ and the repeal oi tlie MtSrfL>uri C'^niproniise . N'ortr.orn .lews 

',::eir a ! !e Liiaiiec s lo ihe ru-v. IxepiWili (..-an Party ftuiiKled b\- .xhvahair. lanedln, 
: 1: a-.t.;'..' C ;rxH-!e--.-, W iliia:-: atKJ '.^ihurs. I'iie issue which hrouLj^hl thenj to the 

lu-pi..*ii^- an Pari;. A;is "pp^>S!iinn lo she/t/rw Since ihe shiveiy of tlie Jews in lyi4\-pt 
iS repeaU'cii;.- )n;iLM : : ned in the Old Testanient and since .lews ha\-e h^r centuries 
"''^^^^"^^ Passo-.cT \i) c( ):n iv.L- :n orate dieir rLMietDption t^ror^i sla\-er\- into freedom, 
••'■■^ :ia*ur.ii !oi' ::a'm :o :»eenme ardent supporters of I.inetdn and of the emancipa- 
':v-n . : sP. ■■.a;.-.; . ii\ a.dditO)a. lancr)hPs repudiation of the Know - Not ha n,u Partv and its 
:• is: . mtj-c. :ii.a)iiL> an t i -.1 e w i sh. \ ie\vs endeared hiiti to tlie dews, Clenerally 

!-e::: iUieu laiPWal to Pic ^-P.' pui J lean Party until the Presidency- of U'oodrow Wil- 
P ' -'. o . ^; . ti;. PM:p v.i;c:i U oo(irow \\'iison i'Ccame die candidate of the Denio- 
Pii'L.v :.)!• Presidenc;.-, .lews switch.ed lo the Democrats and l)ecanie a con- 
■'''■*■■■•■■'■■•" •"i"^''-' :n Dcmoci-atic Party and in nati(jnai politics. 

P-''* and PMO o'/er tiiree niilpc.!-i .lews came to America, nuistly from 
^' '^>> U)i\.r: Poland and C *;-'e clios h )va.k ia , Tins was a mass iiiimi.^ral ion 

'i^'^'- ^ inL',ed i:;e nature and ciiarac^er of the -lewish c(j]nmunit\' in America. 
. ;my runrs came to the Pnited States from the cities and tow ns of Russia, 
■ P"-<-'t' ifi restricted areas and whiere 4f>\'ernmcntai regulations forced tiiem 
-''■■■'^^ -i i"/eiifaH)ci as peddlers, artisans and small merchants. Their mass flight 
■■• it ; SSI a anc: I'niand w.as a fligiit frorr. poverty and oppression. Most f)f the intei- 
a.-c-aa.r.. Pic cnumeers. (ioctors. iournal ist s and writers, were socialists or Zionists 
:.i ::e:: :ro::. 'ia.; 'oppression and fjersecution of C*/arist secret police, 'i'o these mil- 
' i--'^ i::.:!iiL;i-a!its. Atricrica was a land (.>f freedom and opportunit\-. 'i'hey 

'. rica, waicii was Pieir (irear:: anri the hope of their life m the wretched 

■ ^' i-\nr^' .[:)< :n hairope. A:-, erica was for the dewish immii^rants a "Gold- 
-h-diaa. \ O <Hie!i Patid, a. aa'.en of refuse, .i country of freedom and opportu- 
'i-' - i."er .eni na-.-s • >\ wanrlerini: jnd (oppression across i'airope and other continents. 

P:^: iiiaaMo!! : a" Ar:iO{'ica, dea.ish in : U) ii- rants chffered (.'onsideraPly from the 
.■••aer-al .o.ri:ude !a:in;.' rither iM:r;pL:rai>l uroups. 

(hdP-a.; r^an'. P<iPs:! aiid Italiaii immigrants, dews came to Atrieric' to stay. Thcv 
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h.id :io iiiioniion ui" acuunu: l;it i nu snnic- iMtuU'\- rctui'iiin^ to thuij* native \ ill:mes 

v.>r v-iliL'S iM ihi* Oiii Count r\\ Tla'v had no slmUi inCMiUil nostalgic feelings ahoul the 
:)Lici'.- ihcy v.mjiic i rt^n. On ih.o oc.ntrar \\ ;he v v. aiUeci to l'(U'get I hern as soon as 
n.>d.s! :)u.' a:u{ v.crc <ioiorn;.\!KMi to 'nccovwc Aniurican citi/ens as soon as the law 
•.%o\iUi aliow. :\n\o[\i^ .^ev.s ii -aus .i 't/A'aii, " a rx'li^^ious i^ood deed, almost a 
:'eli;iioiis L otr. nKi!\i)'.r.e ni , lo t»ecoiv.o a oiti/eii as quiekly as the law would allow and 

\ ote m eh.'Ci,i(Mus. Smoe the\' were iiierate th.ev had little difneulty in i-neetin<4 tlie 
li'Ual reciu irei'aent s lor oiti /ensru p. 

riiere v.ero many similarities t^etv.een th.e masses of .Jewish inurii.^-ranls and 
'.:;e im.r. iLir:\nis !roi:; Poland ar.d Southern Italy, i)Ut important di fie rences must 
tis.. oe noieci. Jews ',vere as heuildered hv the new American environment and suf- 
fered as ir.ucii of a ou liure - s: ;ock as ine I'oles and Italians, but the\- had one impor- 
t.ir.l .id wantage . Vhvy :uul liad centuries oi experience in adjustini^ to new environ- 
::.o::is. ne /. oidtures and new -'Vv-ernments. 'iV.ev iiari learned by experience how to 
Ir.o au'-Mim the Russians, tliC I'oles anfl 'iie Lithuanians, and still remain a separate 
^ir.i:\-. 1 ::ey i-uiev. liuu thc'v' \\ere. by tiieir ov.u decision and the will o" the majority 
x.ijvjbitior^:. not Kussians, Poles, ! .itiiuariians , bul.lev.-s. In fact, they neither 
)..ir Licularl'v wanted or v.ef'e Lii\en th.e rigiits n\ citizenship in the countries of their 

: i'aTU')!^.. Inr tlic .Ic'.vs, th.e a .■e[)lance o^f a new go\-eramcnt and an adjustment to 
i:i alien socioiy presented nuich less rlifficidtN than for the 1^)1 ish or' Italian imnii- 
.rams. .lews !:ad accunnilated a ^rcat deal n: exfDcricnce on how to respond to hostil- 
*■.• and discrindnat i(;n and v.ere prepared to cope with the same phenomena in America. 
:\ : act, :hcy were experts in sur".a\al in a hostile eru'iroimient. They knew how to ig- 

: « 'ecasir.)nal anti - se m i t i sm. and nativist pr()paf^anda and they fully appreciated the 
rL-edon. and opportunities offered the nev. ccKuitr>-. *rhe>' welcomed the pluralistic 
.••••.re "f A:!^.erica and r'ei(dced :n its fH'oclaimeci egalitarianism and gladly disrcgai'd- 
d (.r discDiuUed ihe ridicule ind aniniosit': 'hey sometimes encounter*ed. 

-'<• •..- v.ore L:r;iterul b; •:.e ne\'; countr;. for adhering \o the principle of separation 
: V .••.ur> :: mci sMte. In l\ussia wia/i'c the Orti^.od()X Ciiurch was almost iclentical with 
•j; s'.tte ;:nd ..i i^'^btiirl v. iiere }'(disri nationalism and Polish 1-ioman Catholicism wei*e 
a: r itisical ly : -arui ■ >uet!icr. .lews were subject to repeated denigration by the power- 
d state su});)<")rtec; ciiiu'cdies anc! to t;er'se ci. ' ion \)y official go^."ernment bodies. The 
io;-. ..)f oh/ar -lass dnsti net ions in America made it easier for .lews to niake their' wa\' 
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iipvr.rd in ihe new riocieiw The cli.\-isi(Mvl)Ci\voLMi lancicd .gentry and the f)eas- 
ants, ihc nur-iks. ' forced the -lews in Russia to act as i ntui'niediary hetween diese 
iv.ri oT.v.ips wit'ri the conseciuence that iliey hecaine the scapegoats of hotli the h*o- 
I iri<l'.»v. ners anci the t^ppressed peasants whenever an ecoiioniic depression or a polit- 

h. Ml crisis occurred. 

M.^st .iewisii ip:nu^rants were artisans and small merchants. Some were fac- 

i. -rv v..)v\^Qr:^ [voir, ihc textile centers like I^odz or Bialystok. Jewish imniioration 
liSo iticludud intellectuals, writers, doctors, lawyers, journalists, actors and stu- 

ccUls fron- Hussian universities, many of whom were involved in revolutionary ac- 
:r. itics. hi general, this was a semi-skilled and a literate immigration. When the 
n.^rcnts tlieinselves lacked an education, or where iheir own education was limited 
:f iiciu'cv. studies, tiiey more than made up for it by iheir zeal and determination lo 
.M . r ,i college education lo th.eir children. Passion for learning and a deep belief 
'c-ai cducaiHui was ih.e best road to advancement in life was, probably, the most im- 
:.).)r: inl sinule ch.aracteristic of this new massive Jewish immigration to America. 
Tics (iedicaiion lo learning and appreciation of knowledge were the direct consequence 
of _;enerati(.)ns of Jews who preserved their identity in many lands of dispersion by 
msiswng that tlieir ablest voung men dedicate their lives to the stud>- of the Torah 
and the J*almud. The :)ublic schools and The public school teachers have always en- 
. lover! .md still do. tiie strong support of the Jewish community. Jews feel a debt, 
L deep uratiiude to trie public school system and to the free universities, like the 
Cif. College of Xew ^'ork, for the opportunities they have offered to their sons and 
graiKlsons . 

riie majority of ihe new immigrants drifted into the clothing trade. "Jewish 
in^.:-:iigrants, writes Moses Kischin. in The l^romised City , "separated by religious 
iHv.scriptions, customs and language from the surrounding city, found a place in 
•-:;e cloth.ing industr\- where the initial shock of c:ontact witli a bewildering world w\as 
rcr:;r)ered bv a familiar milieu. ' Other Jews found jobs in another industry, familiar 
to -heiM frf;m Russia and P(jland--cigar making. It was in the clothing industry tiiat 
Jo-L'. s were destined to make a lasting contribution to the Amcfdcan Trnde Union 
::.o'.-er::ent through the rH\gani zat ion of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Anierica 
■ iiul ti-o International Ladies Garment Workers Union. After an initial period of bit- 
ter strikes, collective bargaining and mediation of disputes became the established 
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:)iMclico.-r in l:k; cIoliuiiLi iiuiu^:- . whicli wlto then v. icluly iiiiitaled in tnliei' intlus- 
Irios. Si^tufiL'.nnl;.'. riiiu'c l.ijsses were .lewish :uKi most of llie workers were 
Je\', isi;. the owiierri oi" ./Uniiinj^ factories wLM'e sui.)ieel It) wry effeelive prossui'e 
f:\.>i:: ■ h.e -^ener:!!!;.- li:)eral .k-w ishi eoniniunil>' v. hieh sympalhi/.eti witii liie tlenian(Ls 
■Av>i'kei'rf for a li'v in.^ ^^a^e and t'ur adequate and safe workint^ eotid itiotis , 

It T(»ok die <le\\r;. anti especial 1\- the ov'er one niillic^n Jews settled iii the 

ei' Ivist S:de and in CL-tiiral llarleni of Ne v. N'or!;. little liiue to 'oeccnue a f^owei"- 
f';l factur in the politics uf \ev. \nrk C'it\ and tlie state. As wc said. -Jews were 

0 .e rv. he! n; ingl \- iiepu hi icans . Tiieir particular favtnhte was 'i'heodore Koosevelt. 
ih u Lt^e '.ad t Lnideariai rdi^istjlf Id .k'ws wiien iie serveti as the head of the New \'<)i'k 
c/i!\ i/ioai'd of I'niive and then as CIo'.criK^r of the State. lie nuidc no secret of his 
friLMidsldp V. itii iramv .lew s and vdien i". 1\. 'oecaine I'resideiit he appointed Oscar 
"^■r.ca^s to oeconu; llic first .!e v»; lo serv'e i i; ihe C'ahinet as SeciX'tarv of C'oninver*ce 
,fnd l.a:)(ir. dev.s wci'c also tieepi;. grateful io President Ko(^se\'elt foi" his vigoi'ous 
c',>riviei::nation of th.e i)ersecution of dews h\- the C'/airisi ^uv'ernnients . 

'i'h.e sr ift froiii tiie Kepuhlican to the IJeniocratic Pai'ty came in when \Vo(k1- 

r<>w Wihson ran ^n^ the iJenujcrrttic ticket. \V'i1s(M1 was almost irresista!)ly atti'active 
;.o .h;v. isi^ \-oters. ' .as a li'oerai v.hose ?'ecord as Cio\'ernor of New .lersey includ- 
t.'d laws pro'.idina coni[)ensa:.) on. for tlie unein plo\'cd , and slrhct regulations governing 
ti'ie I I'oor of woirieti arid children. \Voodro\'. Wilson was a known internationalist and 
voiy :rnportantl >• he was an intellectual, a distinguished political science professor, 
and a former President of Princeton Pnivors'ty. All in all, an answer to the .Jewish 
ideal I'Viage of a ixditit^'al leader. 

Sources of dewish Idheralisni 

1- M;,i\ he use ltd here tr^ explain the .lewish steadfast adherence to political lil)- 
er'.iiisiii and to scjcial welfare legislation. Throughout tlieii* wanderings in ^^arious 

1 anrls ^d' the Diaspoa'a. de'.vs i e:ii' ned an important lesson. They saw a direct cor re- 
httif)n hetween th.e conse r'.at i \e and reacti onai'V' regimes and anti -sem iti sm and re- 
pression. Contrary/, ise . their long ex[:>erience lias sho^vn that they li\'ed in relative 
s(:f:i:rit'.- .uid prf)Spered in countra'es ruled hy liher*al governments. Czarist Russia, 
wili'i ih.e "Pale of Sett lenie tU . the rat^ipant anti-seniitism, the ritual blood muixlei* 
triads a.nd liie poar<'")rns, was a classic example of lunv an unenlightened reactionai*y 



rcoinie treatod tiie Jews within its borders. Periods of relcLxation in political re- 
prossicni. fulh-'CHl by liberal reforms like that whici: carne after the Revolution in 
Ki;.ssia in li^Oo, always brough^. an improvement in the lot of the Jews. 

Jews rememl.iercJ that their brethren lived in relative freedom under the long- 
rule of Emperor h'raiiz Joseph of liie Austrian-Mungarian Empire, which was a 
constitutional monarchy with a fairly enlightened government. Dictatorships, mili- 
lary juntas., states which had an established religion, and governments which were 
<H)livious to the po\'erty and sufferings of the under-privileged, have proven to be 
i)aci risks for Jews throughout their long history. Those lessons have not been for- 
4<)tten b\- Jews until this day. 

Kusponsibility for the plight of the poor, for the widows and orphans, has been 
pari or the Jewish tradition. It was a logical consequence of the emphasis in Jew- 
isi) religion on iliis worldliness. ..Since the promise of immortality plays a relative- 
Iv ivAnor role in Jewish religious thinking, the right of every person to a good life 
on ihis earth becomes paramount. Deuteronomy 15, Verse 7, states: 

If there be among you a poor man of one of the brethren within any of the 
gates in thy land which the Lord God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor l)rother." 

Tno Bible contains specific welfare legislation. .A.11 debts were cancelled every 
seventli year, so that he poor could get a new start toward economic advancement. 
Every fiftieth year was to be proclaimed a Year of Jubilee, when all land reverted 
to the original owners. Every man was, under this law, allowed to return to his 
ancestral home. 

Landowners were enjoined to leave a part of their fields at harvest time as a 
pear. r)r a corner to be harvested by the poor of the community. The rabbis of the ' 
TalnuKi later specified the size of the "peah" and made it clear that on that part of 
trie owners' property the poor were to gather the crop as of right and not as charity. 
Tiie liook of Ruth descril)es the workings of another part of welfare legislation under 
wiiicii line poor were allowed to follow the liarvesters and gather the sheaves of wheat 
wiiich the scythes did not cut. 

The Li'ophets, especially Amos and Isaiah, castigated greedy large landowners 
v.i'o dispossessed destitute peasants from their land and who exploited the poor and 
rieu'lected the widows and orphans. .A.mos cried out against the fat women of Samaria 
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•-'."no wei'L' ii\-iiiLi in luxur\- while the {.)(U)i' ^uficrc-;!, lie urged of his brethren, ".lus- 
iicc, .luritice TiiDu Shall Pursue, " 

1 >t .Lstei'eii the Hinlieal laws anci the aciiuouilions of the T^ropheis, the poor 
of ir;i':iel liave, frt)ni the earliest period of their history, et^isiderecl it their ri^ht 
:.e taken eai'e of hy their coniniunity . Significantly, the word eharity in Me lire w, 
r.'dakah., conies from trie wt)rd "Tv.edek" which means Justice. Thus, giving 
.narit;.- "nas t)een expected of e\'(»r\- Jew e\-en of modest means and it 'oeeanie un- 
tr.inkabl(.f f(.)r a <lewish e()mrnunit\' . iuiwever poor, not to take care of its pcoi-, its 
'.vidows an.d orphians. 

In almost e\er\- ;.:ity Jews maintain well equipped Jewish Centers for youths 
and adults, fannly aid Societies, vocational schools, climes and hospitals. In re- 
cenl veai'S. the Jewisri \\'elf:irc funds which super^'ise these institutions were con- 
:r-^nied with a peculiar [.M'oblenT. J'iiere simply are not enough poor Jews who need 
i:^.e-c :)h;i laiUiu'c^pie sei'viees. especially in the big charity hospitals. Consequently, 
ih.e iai'ge Jewish hospitals in New York, Chicago, Boston, r,os Angeles, and Fhila- 
(ielpiiia arx- ser\'ing mostly blacks, Puerto lUcans and Spanish- Americans. 

Jews in American Politics Toda\- 

'i'iie numi)er f)f Jewish Congressmen went down in 1971 from 10 only a few years 
ago to 14. Jews have lost influence in the Democratic Party, wJiere they wielded a 
great deal of power in the days of F.IXK.'s New Deal, the I'^residencies of Harry Tru- 
.•■r;an and Joh.n Kennedy. J'hey were an important part of the Grand Democratic Co- 
alition, V. Inch included some I'^rotestants , many Catholics, blacks, and leaders and 
members of l,ai,;or Unions and ethnic minority groups. This coalition is shaky and in 
l:\e f)i'(^cess of losing some of its charter groups. The source of Jewish political power 
was their concentration in big cities where they were able to deliver an important vote 
in r racial elections. Nruv Jews do not live in such large blocs in the cities because 
n.any of them mcn-ed to the suburbs where their political power became diffused and 
aosoi'bed in t he usual P.' large liepublican vote. 

In additi(jn, since most Jews are economically rather well off, they no longer 
need iielp or patronage froin the big city political machines. Consequently, they 
look upon tliemselves as independent voters on local and state issues and vote for 
i.)emf)cratie or llepul)lican candidates according to their qualifications. The price 
that Jews pay for the P)Ss of their traditional political allies and for the withdrawal 
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o! rviuc:: of ihoir support irt)ni tug ,;ity political machines is less political power not 
only lUi ine local, nut als<) on ihc national level. 

C'(Hiser\-ai i\ e Trends in the dewisli Coninuniitv 



Ihere is ir.iich e\'itlence that many Jewish intellectuals, who with some C.ientilc 

.'.riiers, rorm 'lie LiierLUA L^s'ahlishn^.ent in New "I'ork and its etn'irons, iiave shift- 

''"^^''i 'I liberal lo a more cunser\ai.ive positit)n. Nathan CJlazer. the Mar\'ard so- 

oiohvi^isi and ro-authcn- ■viih Daniel Mo>-nihan of Mevond the Meltitiu Pot , wrote in 

()eit):)(.,'r H'Tn issuL.- oi' C'ommentarv : 

il<'w does a radic-al--a mild radical, i! is true, hut still one who felt closer 
radieal than lo liher-al writers a.nd f^ioliticans in the late 1 l^oO ' s - -end up !)y 
earl;. i:»7i) a c:()nser\-ati\-e. a mild conscr\'aiive, but still closer to those who 
r^iv. crtll tiie:usel\-es consersaitix'e than tt) those who call themselves Iil)craL" 

Cda/er's trauniatic expeiaence whi(.:h shook the faith in dogmatic liberalism was tlie 
i-rce ^peecii M<y. -nt's rebeliion at F>erk(d(.\\' when Cdazer was a professor there. 
Wr.ile symt).al:eii . retjeliing students, he ct)ncluded that if tliey had their way, 
:ree inquiry, free discussion, and rational discourse would have ended at Berkeley 
iind on Miner university campuses. The young radical guerrillas bent on destruction 
<>: -i-.e American political, economic and social system would in Glazer's view, if 
.^i[r^-^j^sl\\\, bring about not an improvement in the lot of the poor, but "a radical re- 
duction in the general standard of living." 

in a str>ry dealing with Glazer's r^evelations about himself, tlie New York Times 
interviewed other dewisii mteliectuals whom it called the " I.abel-Makers." Paul 
G'XKhnan said that he was 'always a conservative anarchist, a passivist anarchist 
and a decenli'alist , and Irving Kristol, co-editor of l\iblic Interest , said, "What's 
t.-.e pr)ini. of arguing'.' I started moving riglit a long time ago. In my case it's been 
a orottv steady diTft. ever since i:'42." Nt)rman Podhoretz, of the Commentary , told 
t:ie reporter that tiie political skepticism of the fifties had slid into an activist faith, 
m rlie sbities. [f)utl 'now" some of us. . .ai'e conviticed that it has become more im- 
pcH'tant insist r,)nce again on the freedom of large areas of liuman experience from 

In ),\ e V (it' po 1 i ti CS . " 

All this IS ofAuously no simple-minded backlash to the race issue or the turmoil 
and riots on ihe campuses. On the contrary, the new "conservatism" of some Jew- 
isfi intellectuals is paradoxically the logical consequence of their deep commitment 
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[ 1 he I'a 1 . If ;;cinLi" "iilK.Tal" means acccj^laiKX' of the eoiiecpts of naked pcnver 
(^f the IWae;-. ['antiiei'S or iiie eoncepl ni' an inherent r'ight to \'iolate the "white ' law 
of sok'ieiv, iU" ihie eoneC[)t of liie S. \). S. on ,the unv'iahility of the American system, 
e)r the reprcrisiLWi of t'ree inciniry and free diseiisrfitMi, these .lewish iiite 1 lectuals re- 
!eci 'oiirf kind of liijeraiism. It mav be that Michael Harrington, the aullior of The_ 
Otiier An-. erica , made ihe most apt eoinmcnt about Cda/.er''s ''confessions.'' "My 
inipressicMi is, llarmingion said, "th.at I don't see tliat big a change in Nat, I would 
ui've riin; ui),soluti(^n and tell h.im. some of his sins are not necessary to confess," 
.'ev. isi> intellectuals ar-e r'e-examining some ni' theii' fc^i'mer sim|)listic notions about 
a free Societ\" and race rtdations. but itieir" basic adherence to lii)eralism and libcr*- 
l-;r-:;inism still SLn;ms to lie in e\'idence. 

Ti.e ureal uiass o!' Jews, die li'Tb Congressional elections in New \*or'k, C'hi- 
eai^o. ajid California showed, ...ive r-emained faithful to the lil)eral Democratic ban- 
nei\ )'.'. ev er . th.ere lias beei'i some sliifl to thie riglu whicii cannot be ignored and 
its causes (^ugi)t to be a rial;,- zed, 

Ti-e support 'rry liie Hlack Manther* Party and t)thcr black militants to the Arab 
gueridlla.s in tiic str'uggle between IsrLiel and the Arab states, contributed to the con- 
ser'.-ati-/t^ ii'etid in I'ne .lev.ibh ccjmmuiiity . liuev Newton, Bobby Scale and Eldiddge 
Cie.i'/er, liie exiled leader of the l^intlier Party, who now resides in Arab Algei'ia, 
:ta-.e all r^rociaimcd ih.eii' solidarit\- with tlie ainis of the Arab liberation movements 
to destr(-)\- Israel as 'an fjutpost of foreign imperiaJism and colonialism." Tliis anti- 
tsrael position is not shared by the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
oi'ed i '-■ople, the I/r ban League, arid has been repeatedl.v' I'epudiated by Negro leaders, 
including tiie late iJr. Martin I.uther King, the late Whitney Young, Roy Wilkins and 
H;iyard Kustiii. 

Th.e massi\-e military support given by the Soviet Union to the Arabs, the hostil- 
it\ of i\ussia to the State of Israel, has also pushed some Aniei'icai'i tIcws to embrace 
.':,oi-e consc r- vati -.-e views on ICS. -So\-iet relations, on deiense spending and even on 
L:;e \'ietnai:: War. Tiie Soviets are fanning this growing hostility and t)udding conser- 
\'atisrri b;,- th.cir- inexcusable mistreatment of dews in the Soviet I'nion and their re- 
I'usai to allow tiiose dews v." ho wish» to do so. t() immigrate to Israel. Defeiise of Rus- 
sian ..U.'ws against discrnnunatifjn lias beconie a universal and popular cause of almost 
all .lev, is h organizations and religioi.us gr'oups, IJemonstralions . pi'o tests against the 
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>nviLM Tnion H.uve not heeti conciucieci only by thu Jewisli Defense League. They lake 
:..)l:ice ro-ularly in aii centers of Jewish population in America, and they have a cu- 
I'- ulativL'-etTcci m pushing many Jews into the conservati\'e eann:*. 

In a ^.-ery significant speech given hv Charles K. Silber-man, one of ilie editors 
i'^'taune Ma-^a/ ine and the auttior of tlie best-seller, Ch'isis in American Class- 
ivuilliii. v. arned Arr.crican Jews in a speech delivered to the Annual Aleeting of the 
.v::u;riean Jewisii Cnnuniuee in Alay, against the growing conservatism and 

anu-.\ogro [)rejudice in the Jewish community. *'l am worried," Sili^erman said, 

^J'M'ui, iiic future of Judaism in America. . .the greatest threat to our sur\a\'al comes 
tror:; .issir:ii hiiir^n- -ussimilaiion to the dominant attitudes, values and mores of 
A:-:erican sociei> --t() the materialism and hedonism and increasingly, to the preju- 
c:iv e ;md discrimination, lo the racism of wiute America.'' He urged Jews to return 
•:icir L-^ssential lil^eralism and decency on questions of race and their commitment 
r.uaai iusiice." 

it secn-is liuii the American [)ublic in general finds it difficult to understand the 
r.d;.!i(wus:iip i..etween American Jews and the State of Israel, T!ie overwhelming ma- 
"ritv of American Jews (tiie notable exception i;oing a segment of Jewish radical 
siadunis) seem to be devoted to the survi\-al of Israel as an independent Jewish state. 
In addition lo the feeling of kinship for their r^rethren in Israel, Anaerican Jews are 
convinced ttuu the destruction of Israel would have a detrimental, if not disastrous 
effect on their own position in the United States. Many of them find a source of 
pride and satisfaction in the fact that after two thousand years of wanderings and 
persecution, Jews liave a state, a state which serves as a place of haven and refuge, 
:t state rcjoresented in the United Nations and a state whose Prime Minister is re- 
cci-/e(i with [ionors (due to all heads of state) in the White House. They may never 
avail Lh.emselves of that haven of refuge, but they want to be sure that it is there, 
ii'is i;.is nothing lo do with their unquestioned loyalty to America--it is an aln^ost 
Mil. );:..! tic iustoi-ical reflex to the muixler of sLx millioti Jews by the Nazis. 

Iv/efi more significantly, Jews ar-e in(H'dinately proud of tlie political, economic, 
iiui .-^-.ci.il :)i'oaress made !.)>• Israel. esf^eciaJly of the ccnirage and militarv pr-owess 
■: Israeli .\r:v,\\ Tiiey see in tiie wide]>' pr*aised record of the Isr\aeli Army at 

-martial rt.^con i [)ense for* u\o iiuniiliation they suffered when thev helplessly 
'.■i?' :aMl Ilitlcr's bullies siauuhter millions of defenseless .'cws. 
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Sill I.^lo\^it:^ foriner hoard t.h.ainii:in uf Xlm'ox Corporation and t'ornier United 
>:au.'< Air/oassador lo the Oroani zal ion ol" ADierican States who has not been very 
.'iciwtj ii\ the Anic-r ican le^i.-jh L-ornniunity . expressed this universally held pride in 
Israel \«. i^.en he told a reporter from Newsweek : "The Israeli victory in t[ie six-day 
way \i\ hMiT was the end of riie ipaa^ie of the Jew as a loser. He l^ecanie a man. who 
rc-se:uhles David n^ore than Sliylock, ' In a ix^ll taken Ijy the sariie nuiuazine. 95% 
o!" th,e /ews wanted the United States to sup{)ort Israel diplomatically and by military 
e({'ai:.)n':ent and an astounciing 4^';o Tell that the U.S. ought to continue this support 
f^f'i. It thf/ T'isk r)f heing iiv/olved in a war. Some spokesmen for American Jews 
.'Ui'/tj repeatedly testified that they find it difficult to impress upon Administration 
officials and some members of Congress liow deeply and widely these sentiments 
are i:eki hv .American .Jews. ..lews vote for candidates, as we have said, on the 
oasis of many domestic and foreign policy considerations. Among the latter, atti- 
t;;de to Israel has become increasingly important. 

In th.e IMth Congressional District in New York City, which has a population of 
-Mo, 000 and includes the West Village. Chelseci and the Upper West Side of Manhat- 
tan. U'le UjTO election evolved [primarily on the issue of American support for Israel. 
i:as IS an economically and racially mixed district in which Jews constitute the 
largest etiinic bloc. There arc also large concentrations of blacks. Puerto Ricans, 
Italians and [)ockets of Poles and Ukrainians, Barry Farber, a colorful radio an- 
nouncer-{)ersonality, who was the Republican- Liberal candidate, accused Bella Ab- 
/Mg, the Democratic candidate, of not being enthusiastically in favor of American 
ir:i[itary and economic aid to Israel. He cited a remark made by Mrs. Abzug earlier 
in tile year, thai she "would find it difficult to support jets for Israel." Mrs. Abzug 
i.idignantly denied l-:arber's accusations and told her audiences repeatedly that Israel 
n-.uSi receive the jets and economic assistance *h';t she requires." 

l-arher hammered at the Israel issue and came from behind to pose a serious 
threat :o Mrs. Ah/ug in this traditionally Democratic district. In the end, Bella 
Ao/jig, a ■. igrjrous i\nd flamboyant campaigner, pushed ahead and won the election 
hv a narrow tnargin. But there is little doubt that Congress woman Abzug will have 
to den i on strate u nmcii more vigorous pro-Israel stand if she wants to stay in Con- 
^ress . 

Tr^e niost distui-bing manifestation of the backlash in the Jewish community is 
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ine .Mncr-LMico of the .iewish Defeiiso League. Tliis Leai^ue. led by Kai^hi Meir 
Kanaiie. ::^akeri mo hones oi its i>:)jeeli\es to det'end the Jews, by force if necessar'y, 
-i^.inist . riire in the streets and jof) [n-essin.;. [m essence?, tbe Jewisii Defense 
l.t.-a^.u/ is a .lewish vigilante n. o\etnen t - - ant i - Nei^ro and anti-Soviet. Tbe Leaiv^e 
conducts vigorous anti-Soviet oropa^anda in protest at^ainst tlie mistreatment of 

Ml ibe S<A iet rnioii. Wben in N^^■en^ber lf»70 Soviet offices were bombed in 
N^'A \ork. H:i\)\)\ Kaiiane disclaimed any "direct responsibility" inv tbe acts, but 

• ippiaiaied tbe action ' and [)re(iieled similar acts of violence against tbe S<ndet 
^- :n-n uptight \merican Jews ciistrauoiit over tlic [)li.i^lu of Soviet Jewry." 

l..e activities of Hie Jewish Hefense l.eauiie have been repeatedly denounced 
'-c leaders of .ItT^e r i cati Jews and by Mrs. G(Jda Meir. tbe Prime Minister of 
i--rael. as conirarv- to Jewish traditions anci inimical to tiie interests of American 
■'cv.s .md .as :)otentiallv injurious to tlie status of Jews in tiie Soviet Union. But 
t::ero ;s cadence that tiie League lias some acceptance among tbe rank-file Jews, 
esoccialiy in tiie (.)rinodo:< community. In a poll conducted by Newsweek Magazine 
in \birc:^ 1 '7 1. 7 1^0 of .lews disapproved of tbe League and 14% supported its ac- 
Mvirit's. 

Ail rbis IS not t(. suggest \hai Jews are turning away fron^ their nuissive sup- 
:...ri for liberal Democrais anc! iit)eral causes. Hut there are indications that racial 
anci p.diiical tensions do push some Jews toward a more conservative stance. As 
ti;e crisis in ib.e cities becomes more acute, this trend may well continue or even 
'oe a;,ce le rated , 

Concern about Jewish Youth 
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-tunic solidarity among tbe older Jews has been growing, the American 
Jcv. is viewing the weakening of the Jewisli identity of the youth, with growing alarm, 
^bi^: }-isi'.er. tbe Lrxvsident of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
s tifi ;n an a.dcb'ess at the convention in F^>ost(Mi in llUif). that "many delegates came, 
i^roving, but not really i)elieving tha.t the American Jewish community faced the 
M-igiitening possibility that we coult' iose almost an entire generation of our young 
puople. A year later, at the convention in Kansas City, he repeated the same 
v.at'ninu anci acided that "the American Jewish leadership bad not found the magic 
aaiswei' for bringing back our youth." 
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.1. [. I'^i <Mi)tMii, inils[)()kuii ciiiioi- of Tho StMUitiel . a [)opular Anglo-, lew ish 
■.\rOK!> in L'iuca.m^ v, roio in ;in <.HliU)riai in N(A-ernl)cr li»70: " Assinulation is grow- 
MiLi. LnU' I'ti; :ii-ri;iij;u iuis nuk'onu' n conininn ihitii;. Our college youth Lire being in- 
. r«.-.isinLi'>" alienateii. u[iat)le to Titui a rele\"anc>" within the .synag(\gue (U- oomniuna! 
a^•: IV iiic:; . 

hi >t lecture at ihv llebrevv rniv-ersit\ in. JfTusaleni , Dr. .h.^hn Sl;iwr^(M"i, foriiier 
h'ni:-iin:c cxecut i •.-L- vice-president uf ih.e Anierican .lewisli C'onunittee. stated lhat 

'.as* maioriis' i>:' liu. :■;,■) a.K)0 -lev.ish. suiclents - - who comprise no [)er cent of tlie 
Ai:.crican .U'wisbi ;. nuih-~are i ntii lYe re tu or apathetic to Jewish \-ahies and Jewish 
cJeni i:'icati( in. Tlie;-/ iMivc little or no ccwicern alxnit their being .lewish and 
• >nscL]ueni; V liic rate of inte r irai r r i age anv.aig tliirtl generati(^n college educated 
.U'v, i.--r"i •■,-<vtit:; atu! Jewish eoliegc :,>!'Mressors is '/ery iiigli. 

I'nerL- is nrit^h. to supfxu'i liiese ex press i (Mis oi' concern. Jewish college youtli 
("ami 'iiai !r.i*ans liie gvuai inaitu'it;/ oT Jewish college -age [population) on the whole, 
:'inc: little interest in the s>'nagogue or in Jewish religious practices. Many of them 
are leaders and iv; en liters anti -Israel and ami -Zionist raciical rcvolvitionar y 
groups, few are interested in ttie tfmtinuous fund-raising ft)r Israel or the Jewish 
p:,i I .ml:iro[)ies , and nwuiy seem to hae/e no coinpunction to inter -marry and leave 
liie -ewisr- eomtiuinit;. alt-'gether, 'J'iic American Jew-ish Yearbook of 1!'70 found 
li; ii 10 to 15 r^er vent nf iviarriages consummated by Jewish persons were mixed. 
Trie auiiior of the sur\'ey. Arnold Schwartz . suggested that one of the important 
factors t.'ontr i i)u ti ng to the increase in internKarriage is the raj^id attenuation of dif- 
fe!-ences in tiie life -style of Jews and non-Jews. Schwartz also noted that not only 
Jews iiave i^ecome fully adjusted to AmeriCLin life, but that Jews have succeeded, 
iiirongh. tiicir writers, playwriglits and C(M'i:edians , to infuse American cultural life 
w Jc^Aish rrit^res. ex [jressi ons , food :)refe rences J.ind \' a lues. 

Pi-ofessor Krnest Van den Flaag, the author of The Jewish Alvstique . found on 
ine i.asis n:' an extensive sur'/ey that the rate of defection from their religious roots 
-ind eon'.-icUons of Jewish stufients at twelve colleges studied v.-as much higher than 
(..\iti\olic and I'rotestant students. Dr. Beiaiard Lander, a sociologist from 
ilanier College. re;)()rted at the D»70 meeting of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
ax'eiiations that other studies indicated that 2() oer cent of Jewish college students 
!*ai sed as .iews no longer consider themselves Jews. 
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11-v.evLT, this picture iuis atiother side to ii. There is also evidence that a 
#rr:ull, hut vocal, group ofJewi.sh vuunn people are demanding (and getting) repre- 
sentation and u voice on the boards oi local Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
and that numy young Jews throughout the country have organized for the support of 
Israel a.ui for the defense of the riglits of Soviet Jews to cultural freedom and im- 
:^Mgration. A considerable number of young American Jews, disenchanted with 
America, have decided to settle in Israel, although some of tliem still retain Amer- 
ican citix.enslup. Still other young Jews luu-e organized 'chavurot' or fellowships to 
iive communally and to rediscover old Jewish traditions and values. 

•I nere ,s a growing movement of radical Jewish college students who affirm 
their cur.mitmem to the Jewish people, to Jewish values, hut who express opf^osi- 
tiun. a.i.i even cnntempt, for the "Jewish Establishment." They charge the leaders 
:-.e .lev.ish community as being guilty of an over-cautious assimi lationist mental- 
itv i.n dealing with atui - sem it i sm , Israel and Russian Jewry, and of ignoring the 

raiic pnu-ess. These young Jewish radicals who are now organized on about 
rty can-.puses and who publish their own newspapers, have been responsible for 
de:.:onstrations against the Jiussian government and against the Jewish Federation 
and Uelfare Funds whom they accuse of allocating too little in support of Jewish 
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In summary, the Jewish youth is in a state of flux. They are disenchanted 

with the traditional modes of Jewish communal life, some have doubts about the 

^tate of Israel, and many express open contempt for the "feasts" of Bar Mitzvah 

and opulem Jewish weddings, or for the usual expectation of their parents to study 

and be "nice Jewish boys and girls." Professor Arthur Waskow, in a perceptive 

essav in the New York Times, after noting these dilemmas, concluded: 

"So the die .seems cast. Either the American Jewish community will disappear 
during the next generation, or it will survive through forms and values radically 
di:iei-ent. 

i-iiere may be considerable exaggeration in this either-or alternative. Ameri- 
can Jews will not disappear either in the next, or in the next after the next genera- 
tion, :md it is doubtful if this large, vital, and varied community can or will adopt 
radicallv different values and forms. What will probably happen is that a proportion 
of An:eri,:an .lews, fifteen to twenty per cent, will disappear through assimilation, 
wi.ile the rest will, as Jews have done through the cen s. make some adaptations 
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And cell!! ;)r( )rin .sc'S ,irui niud(:lo lin-MUo'h ;l.s ;ni c^thnic ronunLinilN'. 'I'ht:'>- will acc'cMiip- 
lisn (lu.s rH.'^::uisc tiH\\- Iku'c cie\'e Ioixh! ihrou^h I. he iu;ui\- c-L'titLnMos of t.h.eii- ciisper- 
sivui III ir.any IimkIs a genius !nr ;n.-^-u ilur-ation, fcu' learniii.t;. acciii i r i iig :inci adt^[niiiiJ- 
ihL- •.mIul-s, li'.'U'ts anci nunk^s ol" nLMuu-ioi* ihc dorninaiit. culture. \';}nle at the 
s:i;ne tii!>e resisting; suceessuil iy iDial arisuviilalion v. Ineh wouki call for the i^iving 
liieir u'aii v.'uliur:i! wilues. 

U hat of the i-'uture"? 

rh.ere i< liule (ioiji)i thai Aruerican Jews are in the throes f^l" a tn-ofound ideo- 
I'.'meal crisis. TiK- radicalixalion ni' some Jewish ytnilh (prol)al)l\- no niore than 5% 
m:' JfA i.sri collciJiL.- siudenls) arul the alienation from .lewisii life of a much ku'ger 
sc^'-^^'ni ri:' \()unu .iewisli ir.en and -.'.r.-inen, the (lileinnias confronting Arnerican Jews 
IS -.1 consequence ni :,he constant peril to the (,'xistence of the State of Israel and the 
an'MTesecn ccjurse of ihe Ml-jck iicv-oluiion, !i;i\-e nuide American .lews unsure and 
aticry aiK^ur t'ncii' future, 'i'he emergence of the Jewish Defetise keague is only an 
riai Aard s;.niptorr. of tiiis tleep internal unrest and insecurat\-. 

1 'aradoxicallv. rviucii in [lie tKitterns (^l' Jewish adult conmuuial life and in its 
(ic^-etoping rnocies of social :iiu\ ;:K)litical thinking is alhcit imwittingly contributing 
to t.h.e alienation of the '.fn.ith. . 'J'hc concentration on incessant fund-raising for Is- 
rael with tile inc\-iial)le t es t i tri oiii al han(|uets for large donors to Israel Bonds, or 
i:)e L'nited Jewish l-'und, leaves tJie Jewish youth and the young adults oat in the cold, 
'i'ne trend t.o\«. ard c on se r vat i sn i , the slackening of enthusiasm for the struggle foi' 
i-acial equal itv, and ilie supi:>orl h\- sorrie segments of the .lewish community of right- 

ing and hav. kisli iXjp.iocr;its and i-lepul>licans, have alienated the people who are 
o-.-erwhcliViingly lif;er;il, in kr. f)r of civil rights and bitterly opposed to the Vietnani 
i .nv< ij-.-ement. Tiie si ngle - ni inded concentration tm Israel by many .Jewish organiza- 
tiotis :vnd the absence <jf :my nK'aningful discussion of the rights and wrongs in the 
Midrllu kkiSL cc^nflict a.re sr»urces of resentment among many Jewish college students 
a.nd i)i-ofessors . 

all this iTiUst \)C adderl the significant loss of standing and influence of rabbis 
and syna.gogi.ies . Tlie synagogues ck; nrjt cittract Jewish young people to their ser- 
vices and activ'ities :ind the rabi)is ha^'e little irifluence in Jewisli communal life. 

Is it r)ossil}le" asked an editorial in the Anglo- J e wis li weekly. The Jewish Post 
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:±in\ OiHniin^, Wmm our rai^his could ! »e Mrou.^ht back into the mainstream of Jewish 
lav ac-liviLv, and tiius make ihe necessary ct^nti'ibution tliat their superior knowledge 
:ind irainin^ prenar.^ them for-. It is clear liiat for the past several decades or so. 
i.':e rao!^is iia-ve •)een almost totali>- ignored m the decision-making process in the 
•'e-.M^'i con:fr.i:n!t\- u\-en in areas wiiere they are the most competent and best ad> 
'. i^ed. I;:e v.riter of ihv editorial v. as not h.opeful that a solution to this question 
can be buirici. 

M:ii'v\i\ l-emsiein. Director ni the .leuish Studies Program in the City Col- 
Ie:je New V,.i'k, estimated m a letter to the New York Times of December 7. lf)70. 

.-^"on-.e tU) cent of An-.erican Jewish children received no Jewish schooling. 
[ incii it n:av :.u ;-.-;sumed that a highei* percentage abstained from s>-nagogue atten- 
dance except on riie rarest occasions. . . . The l)iuer truth." Feinstein added, "is 
t.:^o tr:c :7.a;oriLy AiVierican Jewb-ij young men and women are aln-smally ignorant 
e\ei-% aspect of Je-ish culture and ideals--a condition winch robs them of histo- 
riciil idcnnty. disorients th.eni and frequentl\- breeds Jewish self-hatred.'' 

Irns IS a rather grim picture, inu it would he foolhardy to discard the impres- 
-r.e evidence fr-om liie b'^ing. and often painful, history of Jews in the Diaspora. 

:uch points to the almost uncanny tenacity ot Jews to survive as a distinct religious 
tnd ethnic communuy. Earl Raab concluded an insightful analysis of the plight of 
Xir.erican Jews witli this sr>ber yet hopeful paragraph: 

Ameincan n:ay have provided Jews an opportunity to take such a stance, to 
:-)e active m iustor-y. and to help shape a human society in which history is 
actionable, that is, an o^en society struggling toward social justice. But the 
Jewish comnumitv can only seize That opportunity if it casts off the various 
:oi-ms of self-destructive innocence m which it has been caught and which are 
so rieadlv to its identity, to its meaning and indeed to its very existence." 

Among these delusions of inn(->cence, Raab listed the assumption that Jews have 

-rcon:0 iheir- n:arginal status in America and that the establishment of the State 

:' isx-ael has resulted in an improved status for Jews in America. In fact, it can 

■ argueci that t:ie Ara.b hostility to Isi'ael and The Soviet Union's involvement in the 

>ni!icr r)n the sicie of ihic Ara:)S, liave added to the complexity of the Jewish posi- 

on. os:.)ecialIv in relation to tlie fX)lic\- of the United States in the Middle East. 

Tiic Jewisi) connramity suffers from lack of leadership. Gone are the days of 

ich illustrious anrl widely respected Jewish leaders as Eouis Miu'shaH, Kabbi 

e.ohien S. W ise. Justice l.ouis Hrandeis or Kabbi Abba Hillel Silver, There is no 
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uiiL* •• >n iho hoi'i/on of that stature. Since the '.'.iu^le world seenis to be loc^k ing Tor 
ciiar i sn -at ^ c leader ^. it may [)e that niw ou^jht not to make loo much ol' the lack oT 
such leaders in liie .lewisii community . 

b. inav he dii'r'iculi if not ii;;f.)(^ssii,'ie to fiiui a satisfactory over-all ccMiceptual 
frair.ework v.hicii Uiay he helpful in the analysis oi' the present status of American 
.Il'v. ry and v. iiich. may pro\ ide some sensible basis for predictions as to its future. 
.\ sin;ilai- problem faced the distinguished American historian, the late David Pot- 
ter, V. h.eii iie attempted to find a generalization which would explain the basic ingre- 
dieii-s of ilie Ai>:erican national eiiaraeter. in his search for suclt an over-arching 
i;e rieixili / at ion. I'oitei-. as lie e>:[:)hLined in his hook IV^opIe of Plentv . asked three 
s<'cial scientists. Margai-et Meaci. the anthrt)pologist, l^avid Riesnian, tiie sociolo- 
a;si, and l\aren lii-rne;.-, tiie :^syc:U)an;ily st . u> isolate some traits in the American 
naii-.'iial ciiaraotor. Mead suggested i::. bilit;/ and the s\:cv^t.' drive as main compo- 
nenis, Kiesman stressed concern fnr the opinitnis of ti>:- ; '.c* group and l[orney 
singled out c-om petition. Professt.i- I'^-tter ihen searched for one major determining 
factor m tr.e fcji'rr. alion of the An;erica:. natio .al character. He conchaded that eco- 
n< iir. ic ainindance \'. as that dete rnutiant . "'J'tus slate of relative abundance, of mate- 
rial ijlenty, ' l\)tter wrote, "has been a basic ccMidition of American life and. , .has 
a per\'asi\"e, if undet'ined, influence upon I he American people." 

Without claiming too tv.uch for this analogy, one can cautiously suggest that the 
er-rtraordi nary affluence tjf Ar7ierican J:, ws has been largely responsible for their 
aciiie'v-ements, their outstanding contribuL'ons to American cultural life and that the 
saine affluence n:ay have also been an important factor in the disturbing trends, 
cnnflicT.s and tl^e gi'ov.ing uncertainty about their future. .Jews are by far the most 
:i.ffh.ujnt etimic nunoritv in thie United States. Over 50% of American Jewish families 
iia'.e an income of tjctween >7,000 and >l5,Oi)o, These figures exceed the averages 
for ri'C total f>opulation. dev. ish contributions to f)hilanthropic and cultural organiza- 
iK^ns m tiie L'.S.A. are astr^Kiomic in com. [kl ri son to those made by the other ethnic 
ur'njf;s In their' institutions. In l^^f>7. winch was the year of the war between Israel 
ant: trie \rat-s, Jewish \\"elfarc I-"unds anfi Israel emergency campaigns raised 310 
c: i 1 1 ion fi(d hu's . "I'hie an.ount cojlected in liwin was not much smaller. All this was 
in addition to tlie enr)rrTU)US sunis raised by dewisli institutions of higher learning 
anri -die synagogues and temples. 
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iinwcvci', a liuri concuptruiion on fund-raising thai hiis contri i)Uteci to liie 
aiitMiaiir-.i of Jov.ish youth \vhic!: is. o^L-(mvse. excluded from these activities, 
>>>i:ic sci^nicni.s of .lewish youth, especially the college youth, resent this concen- 
uaiion on i):ulanii:roines (for largely non-existent poor -lews), and on aid lo Israel 
as Jiir. misiung the nuerest of the .lewish coi-nrnunity in (^{jposing the Vietnam War 
i:id Ml h.elping the ':)laeks in their struggle for etjuaiity. There is little question 
mat me n:aS5i\-e .iewisii fligiu from the cities to the sul)url)S, which was made pos- 
s::.)le :.>y th.eir affluence and the competition between Jews and blacks in big cities 
:or -Aell-paving jobs in education and in city governments, has strained the relations 
Mcrv.een ir.e Jews and tiie Xegr-u conmnmit\-. "I'tie growing conservatism evident in 
Jewish. c:omnauuty can ije, at least in part, traced to their economic affluence, 
lr:e same rcon(^mic a!)undance h.as made it possible for American Jews to build 
nev. anri ir.agnificem ier7iples and synagogues waich t)ecause they need huge funds for 
::>.;ir .-^lamterKmce are ruled by small groups o\' the very rich, This keeps the young 
aaci ;'-e less affluent away from synagogue attendance and synagogue acti\'ities. Pro- 
-essr>r Lh-nest \'an den liaag has [)redicted thai "if present trends continue, in t.he 
vcar 2(.)(,)0 tiiere will ha\-e never 'tween more hands jme, i)etter endowed synagogues 
m Aiv.erica. nor so many; nor so few Jews," Not all experts share Professor Van 
^:cn llaag's pessimisuK Some assert that there are signs that many Jewish college 
;. (iutr;s are seeking ar.cj finding new ways for their identification with the Jewish re- 
ligion, the .Jewish ethical traditions and with Israel outside the synagogue, "They 
are. said i{abt)i Jac(;b Xeusner, professor of religion at Boston University, "ex- 
:)[ai!iing the meaning of big outside established synagogues and conmiunity organiza- 
r. i< )ns , 

I-a:ononiic affluence has nuide It possi'nle for American Jews and pai^ticularly 
for its intellectual elite, wiiich traditionally has had a great affinity for books, lit- 
erature and arts, to become verv influential in tlie cultural life of this country. It 
is ( on.ri:,,n to speak of Jews as ciominating tiie American Intellectual Estaljjlishment, 
li\ \hu field of iiierature tliere is Saul Hellow, Bernard Alalamud, Philip Koth, Nor- 
::.an Mailer and rri:uiy otliers. Among the literary and intellectual magazines, there 
'•■^ i^liLLll^lUiiill^ edited [)y Xornran Podhoretz, the New York Eeview of Books , edited 
-.r: |-]aroara Kpstein and i^obert Silvers anrl the Pm san Review , the New I.^eader. the 
nis.s(/nt and others whose editf)rs are Jewish writers and critics, 
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h is [lot easy Im pi'i igiiDsi i calc on the Uilui't^ of any ethiuc coninunuty. Dealing 
wilii .iiMAS. an ancient, [)eculiar and unique I'o 1 ii;'i(His and etlinic nunority. the task 
IS V. oli tHi>ii i rr.possi nle. All lhai .-an i^e said is that the next decade nuiy prove to 
dO'.'isi'/e in sliapin.u' ih;il t'uiure. 
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CFIAF^TEK 2 

-FROM HAGS TO KICIIES 



la \'.U.\2, a newspaper in New Yc^rk gave this deseription of the Irish Catholic 



ir.inu urani: 



IFe [the Irish immigrant] never knew an hour of civilized society. . .born 
.sa\age--as brutal a ruffian as an untamed Indian. . .a born criminal and 
oaupcr*. . . a pitiful spectacle oi a man. . . pushed straight to hell by that 
a[)oniination against common sense called Catholic religion. . . To compare 
Mim with an inteiixgent Xegro could be an insult to the latter. . . Scratch a 
convict (.r- a pauper, and tlie chances are that you tickle the skin of an Irish 
Catholic. " 

Ii would be of interest to see the reaction to this passage by Senator Alike 
Mansfield, Senate Majority leader, Mayor Richard J . Daley. Father Theodore 
ffesburgh. President of Notre Dame University, or Senator Edward J. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. They would probably be amused at this display of nativist preju- 
dices. However, pr'ejudicc was no laughing matter to the Irish Catholics who be- 
gan coming to the United States in the 1800's and 1820's in large numbers, because 
of the famine which resulted from the repeated failure of potato crops in Ireland, 
i-^y 1850, the Irish constituted 44% of all the foreign born in the United States. Be- 
tween 1H20 and 1970. about three million Irishmen immigrated to the United States. 

The process by which Irish immigration made New York City a predominantly 
Irish city is a fascinating story. Irish hegemony has long since ended as the result 
of large Italian and Jewish immigration and a huge influx of blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans into the city. The 1^50 census showed that there were 133.730 Irish people 
in Ne-A York C^ity and by 1B55, abtxit 35% of the population was Irish. In 1890, out 
of one million and a quarter inhabitants in New York, about 425,000 were Irish. In 
PosT.on, in i:-S45, one out of fi\-e inhabitants was Irish. 

file earl,\- Irish immigrants, mostly laborers and small farmers, were wretch- 
edly poor, illiterate, and many of them spoke only Gaelic. On the streets of New 
Y^rk, Boston and Philadelphia, they were a bewildered lot. The culture shock of 
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tilo ir:iii.s ilinn of ihuriu rural t"(.>ll;s into city \)vn\:>. ^ n'rcat intleed. Thev- wuru 

C ' itliol ics , a ge iiei'al I \' u n[)r){);.i lar iiuiu)r'il\' in a uoininaiUly I '^rolesiatU counirv, 
wiiicti Still iiariKU'ccl stmui^ aiit i - ( 'alliol ic Puritan pi'ejutiiccs . 'I'he working class 
4caK*rall% , an«i particular];/ thu nicnihcrs of the Knights of Labor, the first laljor 
minions in America, feared the cc»nipctiti(Mi of tliese hungry Irish lalxM^ers wlu:) were 
willing ti> V. ork long and iia rd at the most menial jobs for low wages. Many tiiou- 
sandr I'f Irisiip.ieri worketi on the construeti(.)n of I'aili'oad tracks, ofteri under clifii- 
cait and dangerous contiilions. 

The liatred against ih.c Irish in)n;igrants exploded into \'iolence and runs. In 
1 ;-;M a n:^:) burned an Irish C.'atholiu c-on\'ent and orpluiriage in Philadelphia, killing 
a nuiri'uL" of nuns and c-hiidren. A few years later, there was a three-day riot in 
Pi;i iacielpina v.hich left fourteen tlead and ftjrty hash homes and churches buiaied. 
The i-iuters invaded Kensington, the Irish suijurb ol l^hi ladelphia (we have men- 
U'Hieti Kensington b^et'ore in connection \'.ith a receiit riot of its Irish inhal)itants 
;;^ainsi Xegi'oes). and oi'der was not. restored until the governor called out the 
in i i i ti:i t( i cjue 1 1 t i iu r i c^t . 

TbiC i'hiladclijbia rioi was instigated b\' several nativist or "purely*' Ame'/ican 
sru iL'ties. In lba4, tlie American Know Xf^hir.g i\irt\' which was anti-inmugrant 
anti ami -C.'at.bol ic was foi'mcd. President John Kennedy, in his book, A Nation 
of Iirar;igrants , remai-ked v. itii wry hunioi' that: "The Irish are periiaps the only 
peo{:>le in our histoi';/ uith. the distinction of having a political pai'ty, the Know - 
.\<«lbnngs. formed against tbien'. " The name of the party came from instructions 
gi'.-en the members to sa\- "l ;<!k>w nothing" when asked about the party's program 
and ictivities. 'i'lie Know - Xotbiing Party scored impressive gains in the 1854 elec- 
ti(jns, but tlien its strength ebbed, A few years later, its remnants joined the new 
bbj publican Par!.>- f)r tbirew their allegiance to the Democrats. 

Tiie Ii'ish and P>ig City Politics 

As i:K.'ir numbers grew, especially in Nev: York and Boston, Irishmen began to 
olav an ever important role m [3(nitics. .Many of them worked for the city govern- 
rr.ents in Nev; York, B(;ston, 'Philadelphia and Chicago as laborers, and many be- 
ca!:.e policei'^ien and firemen. 

It is nr)t difficult to understand the attraction that the police clepai'tments held 
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^'Ul lov iri.^ii. 'I'iio uiiiionn. tlic }.)()uer n( hciriL; a policLMiian, gave the Ii'isli ininii- 
dVAin a locling of socuritv, an antidote tor tlie low soeial standing in the general so- 
eiel;. . A f)olieenian's eareer also filled another deeply felt need for tlie sons of ini- 
poverisiied i::iniigranls, naniely eeononiie securit\-. Iwrially, a polieenian's unifcua'n 
:i:c;inl status and an tia .-r t ty , ooth nuicli desired tu" tiie Irish living in a largely hostile 
e \- ! roriu M_-nt , 

C. and stale ;)oI iti L-ians soor^ loiiml out that Irishmen who were gi\-en iol)s were 
laitr.lLil and h)\ai in [\w iKH'iy aiid offieials who gave them emphn-meiit; tliey remem- 
:'ert'd liieir ) >enL' factors at eleetion time. Ciradually, some Irislimen rose to positions 

:i:-.portanee ni th.o ijolice and fire departments and otliers Ijeeame siieriffs and judges. 
lvi<r, migrants !iad a clear ad^auitage o\-L'r other immigrant groups in the quest for 
P'ditical power ;ind influence oecause they spoke English and were hasically at home 
in a society whdcii ciierished English [)oIitical traditions and the English law system. 
l:ie tact tiiat man\ of tlie hetter educated Irishmen had attractive, outgoing personali- 
ties and genuinely liked people and a good time was of great lielp in the informal atmo- 
sph.ere of American politics. 

In trie vears after the Civil War. the Irish built and dominated political organiza- 
th^MS -i' maciiines in a number of cities in the North and the Midwest. A city govern- 
i::ent or a ccjunty connnittee (usually Democratic) were ruled by a "boss" aided by a 
nu:v.:..er .->t lieutenants, nu.stly city or county office holders. Tlie top leadership drew 
:ts power from the votes delivered i)y the associated clubs, strategically placed in the 
various olecticjn v. ai ds and pi'ccinets. 

Irish. Politicians in New York 

'liic Irisi^. ir.aciiine politicans stayed in power Ijecause, unlike some of the Anglo- 
Sax'on elites wh.ich pi-eceded them, they did care for the welfare of the poor and needy 
c(uisti tuents, hut as a rule, the\- were not averse to getting rich in the process. Tliey 
^.r.e {h.ousanris of jobs to their supporters and built free clinics for the sick, but tliey 
lino :.e;ieveci in tfie legitimacy,- of what a famed Tanmiany Hall leader, George Wash- 
ingion Phmkitt. called "honest graft." IMunkitt, a millionaire Sachem (Chief) of the 
I'.n.omanv Hall Sf)Ciety, who was at one time or another State Senator, a Judge and an 
A[(icri:.an, exf^lained m an interview that "dishonest graft" was simple thievery, but 
r-.onest graft" was completely legitimate. "I have made a Ing fortune/' he wrote, "out 
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u:" a.U'it' \o\ })olilu.-sl ;nui I'lii uullitiLi rirhui' L'\-tM'S' chiy, hut V\-v not. i^otic in tni- 
(1 isru Lii'ari. 1 1 1 ;.u- 1; 1 1 1:1 i I i ti ' ^atiihU'i's, salooiikeepLM'S, disorcierlv- [)eo[)le, ete. . . 

i U' iIk' in ;i siniiilc \', .Ly, 'l Heen ni\' oppoiM-Uiuties Lincl 1 'lmu. 

Pi'.iiikiu kiK'v. , for in.SLaiK-L', I hruuuii ciii't'cl ituoK-enu'iu in city }){annin,u' or tlnaniLjIi 
ais ^'i \'uu.'L'l i nns , wiial land \M)Liici l>e nouciccl !i> ihc taty t'or a road or :i s^^diool. lie? 
■Ai>;:!d sol! liic h>ts v. inch lu' houLilu. foi' [)ract i <.:al ly nothing at high praces. IMiinkitt 
and aa'.-T oih.or iris'a. p<diticauKS i.a>ns idiM'cd ihis road to riches as pert'ectiy Ic.l; iliniato. 
l"':'.!.s ir, \sirii IMiinkiu oallcci "honcrril L^rafl. " II suunis that naxst of the eonstituents of 
city MKich. ines .sa\'. nothing (/o je ct i onah 1 e in liiese procedures, 

}\diiics '/.as llicir 'cai'ecr'. " writes W'iliiani Shannon in Idie American Irish . 
l.i"-.e c\"er;.' othier pr< ii'cssion. it v. as expected lo reuard its piaictitioncrs with money, 
presiiue. and if possible, Seci;rii>'. " Irish i^olilicans \s ho firmly held lo this tlieory 
()!" ix^ii lies I an I ill.- 1 )L'niocratic machine in Nca \'t)rk helueen 1854, the year that tlic 
S. iL't'. <>:' St. Tamnamv' was esLat)lished in ijeconie liie centei" of political [)ower, un- 
lii inaUL^uraiKMi (M' [-"iorello H. La Cluardia as Ma%'or (if New "i'ork in First 
c.u:ar IV'ier Sv.eene;/ and Richard 'Slippery Dick'' Connolly, the ciiief U^-uUenants of 
Moss U'illiair! Marey "rweed, who was a Scoti'ii - 1 r 1 sh i^rotestant. Afte/" the fall of 
i'-Aecd. "llonest 'ohai ' Kc 1 1 lOi)l', n^'er li^-e reins of 'famniany Hall, hut the ablest 
lananany clueT was C iiarles Murphy, an ex -horse -car draver, who doniinated the 
?Ne\'. \"ork Dcr^iocrali c oi'^ani/aiion and Xev. \'ork's C'it\' Mall for ov er t\\'o decades- - 

to 1!»24. One f>f .Murf)ti\'s political [)upils and proteges was Al Smith, who in 
l!'!'-; bceame speakei' of the Asserr!!)l>' of Xew York State, then gov'ernor of New York, 
and finally, liie first Irish Catholic to Ijecome a candidate for the Pi-esidency of the 
[/aiied Stales. As Sij-iiih grew Wi adultliood on New York's lower L'ast Side, he saw 
all around harci I'ne great, shifts i fi population of tiie big city. The Irish were no longer 

l.ti'gcst inimigi'ant gra)u[j. W'av'es of Italian and .lewish immigration changed the 
ethnic oa.lance, Siriith v.ould often repeal in his speeches that his beloved city had 
;:;ore Irish than l)ul>iin, moi'u Jews than \\'arsav.' (no^v one would say Tel Aviv), and 
Mjoz'c Italians tiuui l\onie. 

There -.as still an Irisii .Mayor, William 0'Dv;yer in the lf)40's, but Irish dom- 
in.iiion of the citv has ended. New \'ork is now dominated by shifting coalitions. It 
■.'.:is ih.e coaiiiioriof luilians, .lev.s and \\hite Pr(':)testants that elected I-^orello M. La 
(iaardia in lf'>]:5 and re-elected idm for two more terms, and it was the coalition of 
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.lews, blacks, Puerto Kic:ins and white Protestants thai elected John Lindsay as 
Mayor New \'ork. 



Ii'ish in Boston 

llie {jrodonunnnce of the Irish in Boston's city politics continues until today. 
Ihe line of Ivi^h mayors continues almost unbroken from John "Honey Fitz" Ken- 
nedy, to the [^resent Mayor, Kevin White. The most important of the Boston Irish 
politicans was James Michael C'urley, who began his career in 1013 when he was 
elected Mayor of Boston by a large majority. Curley became the boss of the Boston 
democratic machine and was a [)ower in the State of Massachusetts for many decades, 
lie served as Mayor of Boston, Governor of Massachusetts and Congressman. Curley 
nuide nu bones about his determination to use the support of the Boston Irish to wrest 
control of Boston and of tiie state of Massachusetts from the Anglo-Saxon Brahmins 
whom he despised. In a letter to a member of the Harvard Board of Overseers, 
Curlev wrote (borrowing freely from Lord Disraeli, who said almost the same thing 
aix'^it rhe .jews) : 

The ALissachusetts of the Puritans is as dead as Caesar, but there is no need to 
mourn the fact. Their successors--the Irish--had letters and learning, culture 
and civilization when the ancestors of the Puritans were savages running half- 
naked through the forests of Britain. If took the Irish to make Massachusetts a 
fit place to live in. 

Tiiroughout his long and colorful career, Curley drew overwhelming support from 
working sections of the Boston Irish who concentrated in Charleston, East Boston, 
S(rjth Boston, North and West Ends, and Roxbury. These people did not desert him 
even when he went to federal prison for mail fraj.id in 1940. While in prison he got 
thou.sauds of letters from Irish workers and longshoremen, pledging their unwavering 
su{;port. After Curley died in H)58, his will showed that unlike Slippery Dick Connol- 
Iv, inunkitt and Cliarles Murphy, lie had not used his great power to get rich. He left 
a net estate of :;3,7f)H.OO. Curley apparently wanted power, not money, and neither 
honest or dishonest graft appealed to him. 

Th.e l)rief l)ut memorable career of Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin must 
i)e ixirt ()( this cursory glance at the history of the Irish in American politics. The 
'McCar-thy-like" tactics of fighting what he believed to be a menace of communism in 
tiie L.S. Government and in the U.S. Army, scared millions of Americans who saw 
the specter of right-wing reaction sweeping the country. The devoutly Catholic and 
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.iMti -coininunist li-i.sii Americans Sc^natory Mc:C'arUiy. an Ii'isli C'atliol ic, a 

strt.iiL^ incasuru su[):).^rt. " A k-C 'ar t hy i was a rnajDi' crisis/' wi'itus William 
•■^"•'^'i^^ii'^n, 'in iho k'oniiiin of a,nu (if tliu Irish C'aMu^lic conuiuiin ly in the Ihhlcd Status. 
^ ^i.'ilki;^ l\)ll lakcMi Ml Janiiarv, li'.-VI, slunved that ofVodf llic C'atluilics had a favor'- 
ai.iu opmioa ol" Scnalnr Mc C :irih\ , ms conn^ar-od \o Tor tliu PiaMestants aiui la';;, 

:"( >r ! iu.* J u u s , 

111 ciwiirast In ih.c rather cMuharra.ssin!', McC'arthv' episcxle, the election of John 
1" Kennedy (tiie urandson of !he Ma\-or uf Hnston. "Honey l-'it/" Kennedy) was an 
:i'.ar nf alor;. m. all the sons, ,m'andsons. and great grandsons of Ireland in America. 
l:a..'\ !USc'!'iai)le pride in tins Irish-American, who. as it was widely admitted, 

n'.^: nnl;. "Kid fjwlitieal d'ansma, iait also social class. What a long wa\' it was from 

'^'i^^ illilcrale .md uiuvelcorne eaidy Irish immigrants to the charming 
il.i :-'.-ard -i-dacaied J.^iin 1-". Kennedy in ihe White House. 

I'iie Irish Dalev Machine in C'hica'^c)--A Case Study 

1:>L' irisii .ire stil! a strcmg influence in American politics, hut the nature of 
uicir poWL'i- an(i ilic qualit>- of their influence has undergone many changes. Mayor* 
K:i;:.ard -K Dale;, of ( 'iiicago is in a ciu'onological sense a direct descendant of 

Honesi doim Kcliy, Charles Murphv, and Cicorge Washington l-'lunkitt, hut the dif- 
u-rences in lius c:i jmpai'ison far nutnumher the similarities, i-'irst f)f all. Mayor 
Dtle;.- IS a man nf knr»wn and lesteci honest'^', who lives in a relatively modest hunga- 
h.-.v :a).'i:c in -lac v.nrking anci !owei*-nHddle class section of F3ridgeporl. '.'.here he 
.vas hoi'n. Second, wiiile he lo\'es pov. er, he looks upon public office not as oppor- 
.imi:.;. for peiasonal afi\ aneeir.ent , hut as a sacred trust to do all he can. as iMayor 
•: C iac-agt:-, for all :::u f)eople of ihe city he hives, h'inally, Alayor Daley is much 
)c:-.-jr educated, heing a lawyer iiv pvolvssion, than most of the other Irish political 

.s se s ( » !" t he pa si . 

I.) ih.' . ;ikc\- oov. er, knows how lo use it and does not hesitate to do so. Anyone 
'. :a) .■■as e\-er founci hainself opposing a project f>r an idea which the Chicago Alayor 
MS firr'nlv .■idopted, would never underestimate the amount of power or the skill 
viiicli tile Ma'.'nr uses lo get tilings done his wav. 

It v. nuld iriake no sense to claim that among the vast legions of officeholdei'S in 
r;e Cii'. and m Cor)k County, v.liich Daley runs aS the chairman of the Democratic 
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C >rLiani /alion ui Cnnk County, ihcvc arc no cori-upt iiuli v iduais , Any kn(,)wlccigeal)U.' 
lawvLM- on La Salle Su'col kiuuv.s ol' ^ol^^v Lii'al'lLM's and loalers in llic city ^ov-erniiienl, 
I no Alay(U' too reluclanll\' accepts stMiic decree (^f corruption and inefficiency, l)ut 
iie \'alianll>- .siruco lo kee[) it t(^ a nuninunn. In HUIO, u lien corruption and tluc\'ery 
seandal.-n rocked (he I'iiicaL^o Police Department, Daley renH,)\'ed the Irish Police 
t 'otnanissioner . an old friend, and Ijrounht Orlando Wilson, a crinunolog\- expert 
M-on^. C alifornia, living him a free hand and full support to clean up and re(U'^ani/e 
th.e t/iiica^o Police Department, li i.s generally recognized that Wilson made great 
pri)Lire,ss m t)oth d ix'cctions , 

•Mayor Daley is surrcMinded In- many officials of high calif)er and manv experts 
on ^ai'ious asi)eets of city government. Directed by the Mayor, who is a consummate 
adm iiiisiralor and \\\u^ does his homeuan'k diligently, th(.\se officials rebuilt the Chi- 
cago skyline and i)0(usted C'h.icago's conv'ention laisiness by excellent promotion and 
!>;. t::e building of tlie AIcC'(U-mick Exhibition Mall (it had to he l)uilt a second time 
v.i:en ihe first building was destroyed by fire). Daley has excellent relations with 
C ::ieago's husincss and industrial community, but ha.-, successfully resisted any 
serious encroachment by real estate interests of Chicago's beautiful waterfront 
v. Idch. is dotted with many parks, Daley is a great road builder and one of tht ^a- 
tinn's m(^st knowledgeable men on the issues of big city transportation. 

In a Lity where political infighting among the newspapers has long been a tradi- 
tion, liicliard Daley enjoys the support of most newspapers, including on many occa- 
sions the staunchly conservative and Republican Chicago Trabune , When election 
time comes and the iiepubli cans field an unfortunate scapegoat to run against Daley, 
tiie 'i'riixme gives trie liepublican candidate a sniall measure of exposure and publicit\'. 
In the 1J>71 campaign, the Chicago Tribune , the Chicago Sun-Times and both after- 
noon patters enriorsed Mayor I.'Jale\', 

Dong before Mayor Daley announced that he would seek re-election in 1971, the 
1-veoublican 'fat cats" in the citv organized a "Xon- Partisan Citizens for Daley Com- 
i::iii.ee wriichi included sucli business leaders as Gaylord ]-'reeman, President of the 
l"trsl Xational l^.ank, Phillip K, Wrigle\- of the Wrigley Chewing Gum Company, Phil- 
lip Khit.znik. a town developer and former- Ambassador to the L'nited Nations and Irv- 
i.ng Piiocr: of Inland Steel, '['he Committee took out full-page advertisements in the 
C'dcagf) papers to hail Daley as a great Mayor and urge his re-election. 
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.\Li\or Uu^iuird I)aU.'v slooci hcMniiiii^ uti ;i pUiirdrni .surroiiiicled his hir^^c t'ani- 
i\\ .i.rul tiic i'.iiiwlir.s of Jiilui MaiH'iii. \\\c I 'n! i.sh- Anieri(.'an U.Mclor who was rc -ehM.'icd 
^'.'r- ^'\vv\, aiul of Josc'pi) h)i.M-lrand, Hu* C'it\' rroasurcr, Ihu first I^Lc k u Icclod to 
.1 jii^st in liu- oii\' a( hi i i iii s t I ir jh. The soiiia-f of the u ticx peeled l\' o\'crwhelnii ti^>' 

i^^Mory t»!' Kieiiard i)aie;. in '.\\c Ahix'oral L'luelion in A[H'il, ll'Vl, was in service, or- 
^a'li.MUon and nati-oiia^e. Ahist Chieaijoans are C(~)n\'inceci lhal iheir eit\- is wcdl run 
and !S m !;u:i.. nesi managed cit\ m ihu l.aiiled Slates. Tnlike (it.her hi<^ cities, 

C:.iea^o is !"i na ne i al 1 > std\"enl and its police, fire and sanitation services are of liii^li 
'jM.ilii.;, . Mae lo |)ale\ 's [)oAe'r, \ ision and ahilit_\' hav*e in the C'it\' Mali specialists 

aiLiii eon; pelenee . and hecauSL' ol" ins smoothly funcMioning alliance with ing business 
a:i(i m'U; hioor unions. C'iucago's downtown has been sa\-ed from decay by intensive new 
:'iMi(:inc4 and ai^u ress i\ e and hirgei\- successful efftu'ls to atiracl new inchisiry and con- 
\ oiV ion :)usincss. 

IniiaiuTants i )f C;ii'*ago ai'e a\'id readers ol' Mike l\o\-ki)'s c:U.wer and cutting col- 
u:;;ns ( m tiie i >dd iier.av itn- of some of IJaley's Irish cu'onies and the steamroller tactics 
':sed b;. biic Miiyor and has cti ie f ! icnchin an , Alderman d'homas Keane, to beat down 
■:a; ;;elpless opf)osition in the C'it;,- Council, but as the deletion results have shown 

rel'use to :)uy ]\o>:\o's indictmetit of DalcN' as an autocratic, bigoted reactionary. 

Ttiere is no <!oubl lhal the aO.OtJO city [)atronage jobs had a gi'eat deal to do with 
l)a lev's iclor;.-, but the\- accoiuu for (^nl\' a fraetic^n of the 700,000 votes cast for- the 
Mayor, 'i'iie election iriiur!}3h ol' I\ichard Daley c^ui only \)C explained by the extraor- 
;.:iMar;, skill '.viin ^vii.'ch bic operates in the complex ethnic politics of Chicago. This 
IS tiot to rainimi/.e tie ^mpjortance of the supporT that l)alc\" received from Chicago's 
bus i n jssm.en , the t"inanciril ii^taL)li5hn)ent which is led by many prominent Republi- 
cans, anci froui .the la;)or ui\ions, hkii llic architects of Daley's vTctor>^ were the fifty 
Dcur-ocratic XV'.'ird C"ommilteen^.en and the ;*1,4 12 Democi'atic precirict captains who 
l>ounded ttie pa\en"ients aaid rang llic 'oelis. 'I'he Mayor of Chicago would ije the Tirsi 
i< ) .i v-knov, ledge li^it be owes bis iriiimph lo \^;.ii'd chiefs like I'homas Keane, George 
Pannti, \'ito ?dai-yullo, Matthev; Paes'/c/.at, Diin lvf)Stcnkowski and Alderman Claude 
1 loi I a n and f'"red I lu bbard . 

lli(:!]arci I-ricfim.an, DalG;> 's oppr>nent, tried lo unseal Dale\' b\' a coalition ol" Ke- 
oubli cans. Independents, Negroes arn.) dews. Man\- Ke publicans and most blacks and 
• lews did not buy the fusion ticket and voted for Da icy. Tlie fusion was no match for 
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iHMnoefaiir o<Kiliii(>ti of ethnic groups. i)usitiuss aiul lahor. 

luluiiciu ts ihu k(»v to the inulorstanclin.u nf Daley's Chicago Democratic nia- 
cnine. Daley, Irasii Catholic, can count on the o\'erwliclniing support of the 
Ir-ish in C'hicaoo, l>ul lie could not he elected Mayor if the l^)ley. the Negroes and 
tile Italians did not vote for hini in very large nunihers. Were Daley to face a 
large defeetiun of either Doles nv hlacks at the polls, he could not he Ahivor. Tlie 
suiiport fr(wn the 400 ,in)0 -st rong .Ie^^ish cornniunity is also a factor in Uichard Da- 
ley's [)(^litical fortunes. 

Ihe task of keefMng the good uill of the etliniL" coniniunities is of constant con- 
cern U) Dale\ and his liouteniuUs. They make sure that the constituents in these 
communities are helped with pali'onage and large and small favors by [:)rccinct cap- 
t.iias and ward committeemen. The Mayor has a number of key people assigned to 
v.>'r;< ^Mtii and to re[:)resent die ethnic communities. The handsome and young Daniel 
D. iii.stenkowski. a member (;f the House of Representatives and Ward Committee- 
man of the ::;2nd Ward, informally leads the group of Polish (office holders who keep 
an eve on the Dolisli community. The Mayor is known to have a strong affection for 

Congressman Dan" as he often calls him. Dan Hostenkowski's father was an Alder- 
man and a i^)lish leader, who in 1955, together with William Dawson, Jack Arvey, 
.I'.seph Gill (now Clerk of the AUmicipal Court) and the labor bosses, William Lee 
and William McFetridge, engineered the dumping of the then Mayor, Martin H. Ken- 
nelly and the slating of Kichard J, Daley. 

Hf)Stenkowski shares the Democratic leadership of Chicago's Polish community 
V. i-h C(u:nty Cf .mm i ssioner Matthew Hieszczat, Congressman Roman Pucinski and 
dohn Marcin, tlie City Clor-k. 'I"nere are over six hundred thousand Poles in Chicago, 
so t!ie task of liaison with this large community is very important to the Daley ma- 

une, especiall\- since the Republicans have r'ecently intensified their efforts to gain 
the suf)port of the Poles. Edmund Kucharski, chairman of the Repul)lican Cook Coun- 
tv C omnTtLce Lind P^enjamin C F-'ighting Ben") Adamowski, a former States Attorney, 
and Representative Ddwin Derwinski, three able politicians, are making some in- 
ro.:icis into the usually over'whelnung Democratic Polish community. However, in 
the li'TO election, the i:)owerfu[ D-iiey r^iachine thwarted the effort of Kucharski and 
AcianMr.vski to be elected to key slate offices. 

Polish, leaders often complain about the "crumbs" they get from Mayor Daley 
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ii ».-ni!U'S !i> tlu' ili St ri 1)111 1(111 t^f i iii pi > ;uit oily jnhs. There is not one Pole 
!u.':uls .1 eit\- lU.'piirtinenl and ihe Poles are llie oniy e"iluii(." eonununity in llie city 
wiiie:: iias no r-.-i-resenlat e/i; nu the C'iiit:iii:;o Poard of I'aiueat In early P'7 1, out 

• >!' tlK- nine memlH-rs, t'nor'e \\ore Idaeks. one I'uerto Uiean, one Italian, two 

.io"As and tp.ree Ir i sii -A me r i eans . 

Vet, in rl eel ion tor AiaNor in P'TP both l^)lis!i ne\^•s papers in the city en- 
ih)rsecl Paley lor re-eleetioii. '{"\\c. e(h tor - in - ch le t' (^f Zi^oda , a staunch Kepublican, 
s:ressed in tlie endorsement echtoriaP PaU\\'s U})h(:)ldin^' of la\s' and order during 
tijt.' Pm;;; pLunoeraij^' eoiueiition, v.hiie \h<} J )/ienni k pointed to l)ale\''s record of 
a eh ie\«.Mrient and ttt ids t'riendsiii [") !*or the Polish (a~)ninuinily . l^)th papers praised 
Pu- Mayor for tiis rejeelion of an ortier hy a !'*ederal District judge which directed 

(■iiiea^o Housing .\nthorit\- lo huild low-cost puhpc housing iini ts (which would 
iie t'ecupied mostly hy }dacl-;s) in white ne iglihor IumkIs . 

Pie election results showed that Poles \a:)ted overwheh"ningly Tor Paley, The 
U'h'i \\;ird. wiiere Matthew Ihes/c'/at is Ward Conunittc'jman, gave Dadey Hi, 270 
\oi.us to >i,(.M)l t'or I'riednian. The :-;2nd Ward, led In' C'(Migressinan i^.^stenkowski , 
■.M/nt i'or Daley a margin oi" ir).t}2u t(^ o.TSfl. 

Tee liaison v. iih itie Jewish community is in the hands of the ag'ng Colonel 

.hacoi) Ar'/ey. the Dei-nocratic Xational Coin nii tteenuui fi'cm Illinois, Cook County 

S:;oriff liich.ii'd lip^d, \)y Marshall Kcjrshak, the former Cil\- Ti'easurcr, and 

C:Kirles Swihel, ciiairman of th.e Ciucago Mousing Authority, who is a great favorite 

n:' Ala;/or. Philip Klut/nik, a leadei' in dewish communal and philanthropic or- 

U uni/.ations is one of the Mayor's stamicii suppor'ters. 

Siiu;e Mai'shall Korsliak could not run again foi' his office, the IVlayor tapped a 

vnung de'.\ ish hiwyer. ivichard El rod. the son of a vetei'an Democratic politician, to 

run for Sheriff and \o represent the dews in I he Cook County Democratic Organiza- 

liou. ['he [Kdit.ieal edite)r of ihic Chicago Sun- I'i mes , John Dreiske, explained Daley's 

':.o-.'e in these frank terrvis: 

PI rod is Jewish, and tliat is the has is <7tf [J)aleyPs desire to hiave him on the tick- 
et. Marsfiall Korshak, also Jewish, is the incumbent city tr-ea surer, but is pre- 
\ented ijy law fi'{;m succeeding himself. The position of the city treasui'cr has 
•been he hi mainl;.- t^y Jeu s dow n thirough the years and has become the political 
prf)perty of that 'ethnic graaip. " 

.I'liani, running against a more exijer icr.ccd law od'ficer, won th.c ofrice of Sheriff of 

Cof)k County. 
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ihe Mayor also has tlie ba.-king (in reuirii for his powerful support at election 
tiip.e) oi two very able .Iewi^ih menibers of Congress from Chicago, Sidney Vates 
and Ahner Mikva. Representative Mikva is occasionally too "radical'^ for the May- 
or, hut lie lakes care not to stray too far from th- Cook County Democratic fold. 
^hliIlly through the efforts of Arvey, Elrod, Korshak, Klut'/iiick and Vates, the 
.Ii'\MSh support of Haley has been substantial. The Jews generally prefer the iJem- 
.n:rats Republicans and most belie\'e triat JXiley is a great IVlayor and a liberal 
on con^estie issues. Dale\' has been careful to select a fair number of Jews for 
.judgeships and other vity and eount>- offices. He is also a staunch supporter of 
Israel. In general, ::owe\er*, Jewish political influence in Chicago has suljstantial- 
iv 'AeaKoned in recent \ears. In selecting his running mates for the election of 1971, 
■n V. h.iclt I)ale>- sought an unprecedented fifth term, he did not designate a Jew as 
nne oi iiis running mates. Mis two running mates were a l^ole for City Clerk and 
a Negro for City Treasurei-. The designation of Joseph Bertrand ibr City Treas- 
urer also re[)resonted Dale>-'s realistic response to the substantial growth of the 
black population in ihe cit\'. 

In the 1971 Mayoral election, the Republicans fielded a Jew. Richard Fried- 
rr.an, as their candidate against Daley. It was expected that P'riedman. an able 
.ind liberal political indei)endent, uould get sizeable support from Jewish voters. 
In :a«:t, ITnedman's support among the Jews, while respectable, was disappointing 
t') nis oackers. ..lews in Chicago vote increasingly as independents because they 
do not need any special favors from the Daley machine. They are affluent enough 
not Lo need jobs from, the city, special welfare help, or recreational facilities. On 
the local and state le\'el, all they want is an efficient and honest government. Ba- 
sically, the same situation prevails in cities like New York, Boston and Los Angel- 
es, v.hich do not have strong political machines. 

i^ut the Mayoi*al election provided added [)roof that .lews cannot any longer be 
counted is constant partners in the Dem(^cratic coalition, at least not in local elec- 
tions. In tb:e A'nh and 50th wards, where the majority of people are Jews, the votes 
v.ent for the May^jr by much smaller margins than the Polish, Irish or Italian wards, 
-n the oOth the Mayor won by fi.OOO votes and in the 40th l)y less than 4.000. Mayor 
Dalev lost two wards out of fifty, and in both wards, one in flyde Par k/ University 
of Cracago area and the other on the Near North side, Jews cast their \-otes in 
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Kir.^e luiinhcrs for I-'riednian. Significantly, the two wards are represented in the 
C/ity Council "ny , lewis!) independent Aldermen, I.eon Despres and William Singer, 
v/:u) :4a\-e liichard I''riedman tiieir endorsement. 

An influential alderman, X'iio Mar/ullo and Congressman l''i-ank Annunzio, are 
Daley's nieti in the Italian c. immunity. Aided i)y their close ties lo tlie Polish com- 
munity and because of their independence, Mar/ullc:) and Annunzio are fjowerful fac- 
toi\-^ m city politics. V'ito .Mar/ullo is one of the mt)St colorful and most powerful 
::!e;:;:<ers oi Daley's political organ! /ation. Marzulio, who is now m his seventies, 
wus :)orn in Sicil\ and came to America as a >-oung l)oy. lie prefers to siiun pub- 
licitv Nat IS one of th.c na.st fiowerful city po iticians. His office in tiie Ci\'ic Center 
is th.e largest next to the Mayor's and to 'I'on; Keane's, Daley's floor leader in the 
Ciiy Council. Mar/.ullo is undisputed h(\ss of tlie 25t!i Ward wliere he ran unopposed 
for* rc-elcction in l-'cbruary, l:»7 1. 'I'his is surprising because the ward hae a ma- 
jor ii> o! Doles and cjnl;>- 5;') ui' tlic I'eside.'Us are Italian. There is ii large population 
of blacks and Puerto Ivicans, 

\'ito >h:ir-/ullo is not only a leader of the Chicago Italians, but lie is also an im- 
portant factor in tr.e l^)Iish contnmnity. .\ p.undjer of Polish-American ju ^.^es, state 
legis!at(.>rs and Cot^k Count>' office holciers -.we their jobs to Marzulio who was their 
.^:nH\sni\ In the D'71 election for Mayor, Marzulio was one of Daley's key aides. 
\\ ::en, late on election night, lie brought trie Mayor his tally sheet, as do all ward 
committeemen, Marzulio had good reason to be satisfied. *]'be 25th Ward cast 14j)9i) 
'/otes for Dalo\" and 2,177 ['or Friedman. 

The Mayor is Chairman of the Cook County Slatemaking Committee and to watch 
'r.iir. at this intricate and delicate task of selecting people for various offices is a Joy 
bcliold by an\-one fascinated witli game of politics. It is also an excellent demon- 
stration of Da lev's political acunicn, wisdom and shrewdness. The principles on 
v.iiicii D;"Jey operates the entire process of slate-making are simple. Fie wants men 
'3f abilifc w'lo '.'.on 1(1 lend strength to the ticket anci who could be elected, but he also 
v. ints an ethnic.dlv "oalancecJ ticket >.viuch would appeal to all ethnic groups. There 
:•. c- to be- on ;i}l State, county or judicial tickets an ecjuitable ratio of Irish, foolish, 
Italian, .le'.', ish., and Xegro candidates. 

I'h.e Ma>'or is, of course, most c:om fortablc , and usually works l)est v.'Hb 
lr-is!i- Ainericans, espeeiall\- with, those wh() came from a milieu similar to his own. 
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A surprisingly large number of Daley's associates grew up in tlie small Irish- Polish- 
Italian neighhc.rlun.d of Hridgoport where the Mayor was born. Irishmen occupy the 
most importani pc.sts in ihe city and in Cook County. There is George Dunne (ru- 
iVAM'vd to be the heir apparent) as President of the Cc^ok County Board, and an old 
iriead. P.. I. ( Parky") C'ullerion. is iho County Assessor, Daniel Shannon is Chair- 
ir.an of tlie Chicago Parks Commission. John Egan heads the Sanitary District, and 
iV:<.mas Keane is the Abiyor's flocM- leader in the City Council, In addition. Edward 
biarrol! is Couniy Clerk. John Carey is President of the Board of Education, and 
Mall Danalier is liie ijowcrful Clerk uf riie Circuit Court. 

At De:>iocraiic Convention of 10fi8. television cameras repeatedly showed 
Mayor Dalev sitting surrounded by his cliief aides. The Irishmen were nearest to 
but Dan 11 ostenkow sk i was not far beliind. In lfMJ2, with only twelve per cent 
of -lie population of Irisii descent. \2 of the 50 Aldermen and 2 1 of the 50 ward com- 
nwtleemen were Irislu 

Irish politicians in Cb.icago possess, on the .vhole. characteristics attributed to 
inai breed v^f n-.en. They are handsome, gregarious and good speakers, who like peo- 
ple and like to be iiked in return. A f)olitical scientist. Professor Edward iM . Levine, 
wa<^ lUiiko a special study of Chicago Irish politicans. may be wholly or partly right 
v.:ien :;e concluded that they '"have an obviously genuine and highly personal interest 
in :)e<^ple, ihougii not a marked concer'n for the welfare of the people en masse, 
l::eir Miierest is in tlie specifi-c- individual . particularly people who live in their 
neighi,orriood, precinct or ward, and to th(..se who come to them for assistance." 

Many observers have noted the uncanny ability of Mayor Daley to do what the 
i)eople of Cracago want to have done. There is really no need to wonder how the 
Mavr.r does it because he truly represents so many of the people of Chicago, There 
is little doubt U^at ihe Mayor, with his obviais i;:ie I lectual ability, could easily have 
learned improve the syntax and the grammar in his speeches, but were he to do 
so. iie v.ould b)se his easy com nnuiicati on with the millions of Chicagoans who have 
lU' difficulLv in understanding Daley, but whom Adlai Stevenson. Sr.. used to leave 
-e-' Udered and iK)red witli his diction, high Sounding F)hrases and sophisticated humor. 

Party loyaPy has very high prioritv in Richard DalevVs political catechism. The 
(iij'A. \:\:n iie could oi' would bolt the Democratic party because a platform which he 
"lavi of;no;-:ioiis v. as adopted at a cr)nvention. or because the fjarty has chosen a 
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r:LiKli(iaU! noi of iiis choice or pret>rence. would l)e abhorrent to hini. Such a move* 
v.ouhl \ iolate ins !"ierce iieliet* that party regularity is the niainst3\' of the two-party 
.s\ siL'ip. . wiiich in turn he considers indispensal)le to the working and siirvi\'al of the 
Aijicr icaii political system. However, party loyalty is not enough. Ward Comniit- 
leuir.cii n:iisi deli\ er the \'otes at election time when \'oting tally sheets are person- 
al 1\- scriiiiiu/cd '.)\' iiie Ma\'or. Those who fail to deli\'ei' the votes are shown little 
ir.or^y . 

ill chard J. l.)ale\' strongly prefers a Democrat in the White House, but being 
lic-eply patriotic he also res[:)ects a Republican in the White Mouse, He intensely 
dislikes to sect^id -guess a l^resident of the United States, whether it is Lyndon 
.b)h.nsoti. L) wight IJ. 1-Jisetihower or Richard M. NLxon, on issues of foreign policy. 
The Alayor of C iiicago gave strcjng support to Johnson's Vietnam policy, but if Rob- 
en. Ken!ie(i\ would ha\'e 'oecn elected to succeed Johnson, as Daley prayerfully hoped 
for. .he \suul(l h.a\'e su [Sported a pull-out from Vietnam without hesitation. On for^eign 
policy issues, as a r*ule Dale\' operates with the motto, "The Pr*esident knows best." 

Dale\- and his Democratic machine have a strong base among Chicago Negroes. 
Vor vears his black supporters were led ably, sometimes even ruthlessly, by tlie 
Lite C'ongi-essnian, William Dau son. At present, the leaders of the pro-Daley 
forces in the 1)1 ack comt'nunity are Congressman Ralph Metcalfe and Aldermen Fred 
Hubbard, Claude Ifolman arid George F. Collins. Holman. the President Pro-Temp- 
oro f)f the Cit\' Coimcil is an articulate, uncompromising Daley supporter, who does 
not iiesitate to denounce publicly and vehemently the Blacl: Panthers, the black youth 
i4Luig leaders and the Xegro nul tant leaders in the city. Congressman Ralph Metcalf, 
iia!idsr)me and soft-spoken, recently succeeded Representative William Dawson, long- 
iiriC boss of the Chicago Xegroes, who represented Chicago's black South Side Ghetto 
in Congress tV^r close to three decades. When Daley designated Metcalfe to run for 
l):iwS(Mi's seat, the miHtant Negro groups ran a candidate of their own in the 1st Con- 
LTi-cssional District. Ralpii Me tea If swamped his op[3onent, proving once again, that 
;-ontrar\' To widely held assumptions, the o^'erwhelming majority of Chicago blacks 
a]-e moderate and see some important benefits in suppoi'ting the Mayor and his city 
.io^'ormr.ent, Daley and his black lieutenants got this support piamarily because 
Ui*:y offer til ou sand 5 of Negroes city jobs and economic help through the adminis- 
tration r)f large anti-ooverty funds. A A 
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In the ll'TO C\>ngi'ossi()iKil election. Mayor Daley won an even more impressive 
viciiU'v \vp,en lie succeeded in luuing Alderman George Collins elected to the U.S. 
House of l\e[;rcsentati\-es to become the second black Congressman from Illinois. 
V:\c lull Congressional district embraces the suburbs of Cicero and I'^erwyn. long 
C/.ecii and Polish strongholds, but it also includes the 24th W'-ard on Cliicago's West 
Mde which constitutes one of two huge Chicago Negro ghettos. In addition to being 
AUiL-rman. Collins also happens to be the 24th Ward's Democratic ccMiimitteeman . 

Iri tp.e U'TO election. Alderman Collins [prevailed over his opponent, Alex Zab- 
roski, *My piling up a iiuge vole among the 20.000 registered voters of the 24th Ward, 
ir.e margin was sufficient to o\'erc(^me tfie large Zabroski majorities in Cicero and 
iH-r'A \ II, In iliu last days beftn'e thu electit^n, Zabroski's campaign headquarters 
c:: .-a!a^od a i)an{il>ill which said: "if you don't vote for Zabroski on November 3r'd. 
y«'U uill v.aKo up on Xo\-ember 4th with a black C(Migressnuin.'' This racial appeal 
proved unsucct^'ssfui and Collins was elected. 

I- V, as cleai' to the Mayor and his aides that in or'der to win. and win big as they 
■.^-L'l e dL-icrmined in the If^Tl election, it was imperative to assure overwhelming 
su::>rjort for- the Democi'atic ticket in the black community. The Mayor helped his 
cause bv selecting a young Negro banker and a former Notre Dame basketball star-, 
.losi^'ph Hertrand, as his r*unning male and candidate for City Treasurer. The slating 
<>: I-jcrtrand helped, but a major thi-eat developed because of the worsening relations 
between Ma\or Daley and Reverend .lesse Jackson, the popular head of the Bread- 
ijasket Opei'ati(.)n. Jackson wanted to be an independent candidate for Mayor, but 
failed to get the I'oquired numbei- of signatures on his petitions. The black leader 
made no secret of his con\-iction that the Mayor has ignored the black demands for 
better iunisiir^ig, better* schools, and m.ore jobs. 

In ti^.e I'ebi-uary, IS'Tl. Aldermanic elections, the black militants concentrated 
r.lieir- effoi'tri on defeating the black Aldermen who were Daley's faithful allies and 
S'.ipof jrter-s. .V foi'n^.er aide of Re\-erend Jackson I'an against Alderman Holman. the 
-Mayor's L^i-eaiest admii'ei*. All these eftV)rts [M*oved to no aA-ail. Holman swamped 
::is opponent and the r)ther Den:f)C!*atic organization /Yidermen scored impressive 
'.■ ; ctf JiJ (.'S . 

rnaffeotud by Daley's victory in the black community. Reverend Jackson en- 
fifjrsed i\u:ha!*d I-'riedman for Mayor. The endorsement had. at best, a limited ef- 
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fuel. C'hicagH)'s Negroes gave Uichard Daley a.ti (n*er\vhe Iniing \'ote of eoiifideiice. 
The all-[)lack 24th Ward voted for Daley by an astonishing margin of 15,706 to 1J)09, 
Wolinan's tallv for his 4th Ward showed 14,709 to 4,4{)1, The story \%as virtually 
i:^e .sanie in otiier black wards in the city. The election results would seem to indi- 
cate tii:u the usual explanation gi\'en by the anti -Daley l,)lack leaders, that Negroes 
Die I'or the Mayor because of jobs and patronage is unsatisfactory. The margin of 
l)alo>''s [)lurality in tlie black wards was just too large for such a simplistic analy- 
.^is (if ins .support. 

In view of tiie I'ole played by ethnicity and ethnic groups in Chicago politics, it 
is rather curious tiiat those who have )vritten recently on Mayor Daley have ignored 
I'nis :.)henomenon. Mike Hoyko in his book has managed an astonishing feat. He does 
not address himself to Mayor Daley's ethnic policies and to the decisive support he 
gets from Chicago's ethnic encla\'es in crucial elections. No wonder that the reader 
hiys av. ay the book fascinated by the anecdotes, pleased or repelled by tiie venom 
and the sai'casm, 'out m the dark as ever as to the real secret of Daley's amazing 
S u c c:c s s , 

Irish Priests in Politics 

Some Irish priests ha\'e apparently concluded that a better way to bring about 
crumges in U.S. foreign and domestic policies would be through their entrance into 
active politics. Se\'eral of them became candidates for public office in the 1970 Con- 
gressional elections. One of them, leather Robert Drinan, a Roman Catholic priest 
in I-joston, Massachusetts, was spectacularly successful in defeating in the 1970 pri- 
HKiry Repi'esentati ve Philip Phil bin, an Irish Catholic who had won re-election to 
C'ongi'css in every election since 1942. Father Drinan mounted a vigorous anti-. 
V'leinam campaign against Phil bin, a supporter of the war, a ranking member of 
trie House Armeci Services Committee, and a special friend of the late Rep. Mendel 
llr/ers of Soutii Carolina, the chairman of that powerful and hawkish committee. 
I-' ither Drinan was helped by the fact th.-^t Philbin, in the words of the Wall Street 
>iournal ,"was not exactly oriented to the great issues of the day/' In fact, the Jour- 
•'lal called Philbin"'a party hack' v.ho dozed through most floor debates." 

After Father Drinan's primary victory, Congressman Phlioin, a life-long Dem- 
<jcraL. nr)t only refused to support the party's nominee, but announced that he would 
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wage an mciependent canipaion as a write-in candidate. Many of Piiilhin^s campaign 
worKers have detected and actively worked for the election ol" tlie Republican candi- 
date, State Kep, John McGlennon. In spite of the opposition, Father Drinan won the 
election i.. Coiv^voss. I-'atiier Ko[)ert Drinan became the second Catholic priest in 
liie llnuse. Tp.e fact tliat iie is an antj-war liberal adds the significance of tliat 
precedence. On the (Utier' hand, Mrs, Louise Ilicks of R(^ston who gained fame as 
a mtter opi)onent of Ixissing school children to attain school integration, and who 
\\<Ads aeiierally hr.wkish and conservative views, was elected to Congress to succeed 
r.::e li>ni;-titr.e Speaker of tiie House, John McCornu'ck. 

What of the J-'utureV 

Tile Irish in America are an ethnic group sui generis . 'Uiey came liere down- 
irodden and despised to becon^e one of tiie most admired affluent groups in America, 
OMlitical leaders, whether Catholic or not, assiduously consult their geneological 
ciKiris to find Some traces of Irish blood in their veins. While tlie word "politican" 
!s oasicaLly a negative one, involving the image of a corpulent, cigar-smoking para- 
site (if not erook) the term "Irish politican" evokes the image of a smooth, smiling, 
friendl>- (if iiard drinking) successful political leader. 

On March 17, H^Tl, President Nixon, a Quaker, sent to the Irish Americans a 
greeting which undoubtedly was fully acceptable to all Americans. "St. Patrick's 
Day IS a great day for the Irish, to be sure, but it is also a great day for all Ameri- 
cans. He said that all Americans \-alue the qualities of humor, pride and courage 
assi>ciated witfi trie Irish people. "Americans of Irish descent,'' he continued, "have 
givijn a great deal to this country, in fields ranging from governmental politics to 
business and cfMiimerce, from science and technology, to art and music and litera- 
ture. The American spirit reflects contributions from every nation. But the charm 
Ml tile Irish culture has ])ermeated life in tliis country in a manner which has been 
esf)ecia)ly ;u'of{>uncL " 

C^uicluding h.is message, the President, as he lias done on other occasions, 
alluded with rnude that some of his ancestors came from Ireland and that his wife's 
nau-ne was Pat li;,-an wlio was i)orn on St. l^atrick's Day. 

\V[uit accounts for tliis unprecedented success of the Irish? The abilities of 
their poets, pla>'urights and businessmen, their extraordinary affinity for Ameri- 
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can ;)oliucs unci ihe uapacity for* hard work of llio masses of the Ir'ish inmiigrants. 
tHii ihal is only pai'i of iho answer. The Irash hud ii very important adv^antage ovei- 
the Jeus, ihe Italians Lind ihe I'oles and man\ other immigrant groups. They spoke 
i:aigl[s!i and tliey were by and large al home in a country with Anglo-S:ixoii mores 
tnd ii'aditions . 

Mat aiiotfiei' vci'y impt)rlanl factoz' was their willingness to assimilate into the 
iiuvnnant society. Ai best the Irash are a quasi-Irish ethnic group. Wliile mi.llions 
.f Anierioaiis of Irish descent march in St. Patrick's Day parades, this, for the 
>\'erw r.elming majority of them, is the cMily day of the year that they identify them- 
so!\-es as IristHMcn. i-'or ihe rest of die year they are "just Americans.'' 
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C1IAPT1::K 'A 
THE ITAI^IANS AND TIIEm DILEMMAS 



In the pcv'uKl of the Kevolution. there were only a few Italians in America. An 
Italian, schohir and agriculturalist, Philip Mazzei, a friend of Benjamin Franklin 
wiiom he met in London, came to Virginia in 1 773 and there, with the help of Thom- 
as Jeffer-son, acquired an experimental farm. During his stay in America, Mazzei 
wr-ote many pamphlets calling on the colonists to cut their ties with England and 
I'r.vm an indcpeiukuU union of the colonies. Some of these pamphlets were trans- 
lated from Italian into Eaglish by Thomas Jefferson. In his book, A Nation of Immi- 
iirams, John F. Kennedy wrote that "The great doctrine. All Men are Created Equal, 
incorporated in the Declaration by Thomas Jefferson, was paraphrased from the 
writings or Philip Mazzei. In 1784, .Mazzei returned to Europe, but he wrote to 
James Madison: "I am leaving, but my heart remains. America is my Jupiter, 
Virginia my Venus.'' 

. Italian immigration to the United States between 1800 and 1880 was very small. 
It averaged about 2,000 per year. Americans were deeply involved in the struggle 
for the unification and freedom of Italy. Even in the midst of the Civil War, Ameri- 
cans sympathized with the struggje of Italians for liberation under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. Garibaldi and his red-shirted volunteers had the full support 
of the American people as they fought the Bourbons, the French, and the Hapsburgs 
for a free Italy. When Garibaldi escaped to London, and from there to America, the 
New York Merald Tribune wrote on July 30. 1850, 

'The ship Waterloo arrived here from Liverpool this morning bringing the 
world-renowned Garibaldi, the hero of AL)ntevideo and the defender of Rome. 
lie will be welcomed by those who know him as becomes his chivalrous char- 
acter and his services in behalf of Liberty." 

Garibaldi stayed in the United States for about a year, honored by the people and the 
gr.'vermmcnt and then r'eturned to Italy. 

The great immigration from Italy began after 1880, a year in which 12,000 Ital- 
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iiui::: cmio io American shores. In a short period of time this ininiigration became 
a llooci. Soon ["ii'teen ihousand Italians per day were arriving at the immigration 
Stalin. n on LI Us Ireland at the port of New York. Between 1880 and 1P05, four and a 
:;;iif iViillion Italians came to America. The reasons for this mass immigration 
■Aoj •• .overpopulation, tlie critical economic depression in Italy, semi -feudal oppi'cs- 
r?i\-c conditions in \illages. especially in Southern Italy, and the lure of opportunities 
lor woi'k and advancement in America. Italian immigrants were primarily peasants 
!"r(>m Sicily, Ahiuz/.i, Calabria and Campania, who, in spite of the poverty and ex- 
pituiaiion, lo\ed tlieir \ illages. Many of them had no desire to settle in America 
fje I'm ane nr. 1\'. In iliat aspect, Italian immigration differed sharply from the mass 
-'ew ish immigration of the same period. Many Italian immigrants worked hard in 
the land of Cr:»lu minis, saved as much money as they could and then returned to Italy. 
Between lI'Oo and If.Ufi, large numbex'S of Italians left the United States, but after 
1:'20, thic returnees were but a trickle. The publicity about the return of Italians 
to their iiomeland was greeted with anger by the American press and public opinion. 
To desert Anierica, with the money earned here and to return to the "old country" 
v.as considered the height of folly, if not an act of treason by most Americans. Ital- 
i:ins '.vere iooked upon as birds of passage who had no appreciation for the blessings 
of this country. The return of so many Italians to their homeland, fanned the fires 
of hatred of the nativisis and the xenophobes. 

This hostility only increased the isolation felt by the Italian immigrants. They 
were tiiostly men, illiterate laborers, ^"liO could only do unskilled labor. They 
worked iiard and were paid little building railroads and toiling, on construction jobs . 
Thousands of Italians, however, were masons, bricklayers and stonecutters, and 
they soon found better -paying jobs. For all of them, living in closely-knit Italian 
neighijorhioods was essential to their comfort, peace of mind, or even survival. In 
Xev. \nvk, they lived on Mulberry Street, in a "lattle Italy," in St. Louis they settled 
on 'Uago Hill," and in other cities their settlements were known as "Woptowns" and 
-Macar'oni [[ills." 

The rapidity of the economic advcincement of those ridiculed "Dagos" and the 
U.*fio'/ei's of Southern Italy," as many editorials referred to them, was remai'kable. 
In Xow York, Italians moved from pick and shovel jobs on the subways to the skilled 
jobs in the garment industry and many started their own construction firms. Other 
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thoiisiuidri joined the buildino trades, and still others hecanio longshoremen in the 
busy New Vurk harbor. Smm there were numy Italians among the top i^anks of union 
leader-ship. In tiriie, Italians had a \-irtual monopoly in the fish, fruit and vegetable 
business in Ne\v ^'cn'k. 

'i'liis advancement u lis achie\-ed gradually and at a lieavy price. The immigrants 
lived m crowded homes and apartments wher-e unsanitary conditions were the rule 
and n<n the exception. 'I'iie New York sanitation workers and street cleaner's seldom 
both.er-ed with t[iese areas which were always teeming with people, especially in the 
sui-nuier- wiieir women and children sat on steps and fire escapes. Church holidays 
and saiir.s' days wer'c oixserved by colorful street processions. These processions 
wnrcn we r-e led l)y a iM'iest and costumed men c:arrying holy images, were often de- 
nounced by tiie pr-ess as medie\'al superstitions and were looked at askance by the 
Ir'ish brsh(^ps. 

On Sund:iv aftei'rroons, after churcii, the teeming and noisy streets in Little 
Iialys we r-e quiet, almost deserted. Mario Puzo, in his brilliant novel The Fortu- 
nate l^ilgrrn^, centering on the life of new imringrant fariiilies in New York, describes 
the Nev. York Italian street on Sunday afternoon: 

Tenth Avenue opens all the way to the river at Twelfth, with no intervening 
wall to give shade, was lighter than the other avenues of the city and hotter 
during the day. Nov.- it was deserted. The enormous midday Sunday feast 
would last to four o^ clock, what with the nuts and wine and telling of family 
legends. Some people v/ere \-isiting more fortunate relatives who had 
achieved success and mo\-ed to their own homes on Long Island or in New 
dersey. Others used the day for attending funerals, weddings, christenings, 
or--most important of all--bringing cheer and food to sick relatives in Belle- 
\aie." 

The life of the immigrants centered around the family and the church. While the 
men remained cynical and disdainful of the clergy as only devout Italians can be, 
for tfie v.omen and children the church was the center of their lives. The church 
was impoi-tant, but it was the family which uas the source of comfort and security 
to imiTiigrants suffering from the pang::, of a se\'ere culture shock. 

Added to the burden of hard labor was the exploitation of the "padrone" or the 
labor-f)oss. The padrone, a man v.'ho usually knew a little English, in addition to 
Italian, arranged for the jobs, recruited the workers and got a fee from every hand 
he hired. The working conditions were harsh, the hours long, and the padrones 
siKJV.ed little mercy or corii passion. Complaints voiced to the padrone often brought 
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iinniediatc disnnssal. The newcomers could not complain to the American boss 
becaurfe ihev knew no English and i i any case he preferred to deal with the Italian 
workers through the hibor boss. 

Italians in tlie West 

Ipi search of jobs and opportunities, Italian inmiigrants spread across the en- 
tire country. 'J^hey de\-eloped vineyards and berry farms in New Jersey, apple and 
:.H;acii i>rcliards m Arkansas, and started flourishing fruit and vegetable farms in 
California. In California, Italians found a land similar to their "Old Country" in 
topography, climate and agriculture. The coastal area of California looked very 
much like Tuscan\- and Campania, and San Diego and San Francisco reminded the 
Iialian i i-^im igrants of Palermo and the Bay of Naples, Andrew F. Rolle, in his ex- 
cellent study of Italian immigrants in the West, quotes this description of early 
It-alian immigration in California by Federico Biesta, an Italian consular official: 

'T;ie Italian population is one of the best, most active and hard working in 
California. Strong, industrious, and accustomed to suffering and toil, our 
nationals tend to their own affairs without taking part in those regrettable 
disorders that the heterogeneous people of the state give vent to from time 
to time. Generally, whether in San Francisco or in the interior, the Italians 
t[iri\'e and prosper in their businesses and there is probably not a village in 
all California in which Italian luisiness is not well represented, just as there 
is not a mining district where companies of Italian miners are not noted for 
tlieir good conduct, tlieir fraternal harmony, and for the energy they bring 
to their work." 

One of the earU' settlers in San Francisco was Domenico Ghirandelli, who 
founded a chocolate factory winch brought him great wealth. "Ghirandelli Square" 
on San I'rancisco' s waterfront, is today a magnificent arcade of shops and restau- 
rants, 'Fnere were in succession, Rolle reports, seventeen Italian newspapers in 
San l- r-ancisco to serve the large population. Italian newspapers are still published 
in San h'rancisco and in i.os Angeles. Italian fishermen and dealers in fish were 
(and still are^ df)minant on San Francisco's Fisherman's Wharf, and the best res- 
taurants were owned by Italians. The most outstanding success story of an Italian 
immigrant concerns the rise of Amadeo Pietro (known as A. P.) Giannini, a mer- 
ch.ant and real estate broker, who founded the Bank of Italy in the North Beach sec- 
tion which was then San l-rancisco' s Italian Colony. By keeping hTs bank open after 
the disastrous earthquake in 190G, and by honoring its commitments to the depositors, 
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Cu:innini gained :i reputation for honesty and integrity which in time nuide the Bank 
oi Italy, which now has branches all over California, one of the greatest banking 
Hrrr.s in Aniericj, 

As tin-e went on, Italians became a potent force in California's politics, An- 
gelo Kossi was Mayor of San Francisco from l^iH to 1944 and Anthony Caminetti 
was the iirst Italian to ser\-e in the House of Uepresentatives. In 19 13, President 
Uoodrow Wilson appointed Can^netti to the post of J-ederal Immigration Commis- 
sioner In his post, Caminetti, himself a son of inmi igrants , su[)ported harsh, re- 
pressive and restrictive immigration laws and measures, undoubtedly to please 
Uilson, w:io had a deep-seated distaste for immigrants from Soutiiern Italy, 

In \'r)liur.e V of his History of the American People . Woodrow Wilson wrote that 
ihc immigrants from Italy's South had "neither skill nor energy ncr any initiative of 
quick intelligence;' lie added that "The Chinese were more to be desired as work- 
iricn, It not as citizens, than n^ost of the coarse crew that came crowding in every 
year at the eastern ports." Italians throughout the country did not support Wilson 
in the 1012 and m the 1916 elections. Caminetti, however, worked with Wilson 
and his Attorney General, A. Mitchel Palmer, in the execution of the deportation 
measures during the "Red Scare" persecution of left-wing immigrants in 1918. 
Caminetti left office in 1920 at the end of Wilson's presidency. "Ilere was an Ital- 
ian, Professor Rolle summarizes, "who, though he never renounced his imniigrant 
background, used it in a manner totally at variance with the spirit of non-restrictive 
immigration that had allowed his very parents to come to America." 

In 1967, another Italian, .Joseph L. Alioto, became the Mayor of San Francisco. 
Aiioto, a successful lawyer, is a son of an Italian fisherman who established the 
famous Alioto Restaurant on Fisherman's Wharf. 

Evidence seems to suggest that Italian immigrants in the West and especially 
in California, assimilated more quickly than their counterparts in the East. They 
were relatively few in number and there was a stronger tradition in the West which 
frowned on ethnic ties and loyalties. Further niore , the Italians were relative late- 
comers to tlie West and especially to California. "As latecomers," Rolle writes, 

Italians IkkI to bow to customs already imposed upon society by others. They felt 
bound to adopt existing systems until they had achieved enough success to follow 
their own way of life. In doing so, however, they frequently abandoned the old way 
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I.:' lite forever, . . . The need to caich up encouraged Ainericanizaiion/' The gi'ou- 
iuij; prosperity of the lialian communities in the vegetable, fish and wine industry, 
speetleci the process of acculturation. Unlike the Italians in the East, the inimi- 
L;rant m tlio West generally escaped the slums, the contempt and the prejudice and 
th.is profoundly influenced iheir attitude to America. They loved the "new world" 
and v. ere -proud he a [)art of it. 

The experiences of many thousands of Italians from the West Coast who served 
in iLurope, and especially \n Italy, dui'ing World War II, revived the interest in Italy 
and ill Italian cruliure. The second generation of Italians in San Fi*ancisco (this is 
also" partly ti'ue in th^e rest of the countr;. • r.as shown in the post-war pei*iod a de- 
sire to re-cHsctv/er the Italian roots, to \-isit Italy and to learn more of the Italian 
culture . 

Italians in Chicago 

A recent study of Italian immigrants in Chicago provides an interesting contrast 
iv) t'ne story of Italians on the West Coast. Italian immigrants who came to Chicago 
in large numbers from Southern Italy, between the years 18B0 and 1910, lived in 
crov. dec! and unsanitary communities which were called slums by both Italian lan- 
guage and American newspapers. The Ciiicago Herald of July 17, 1887, complained 
of I lie "nasty and ch.eap living" of the Italian immigrants and added that this was a 
:ia:>it brought by the newcomers from Southern Italy, A survey by the Commission- 
er of I.abor in 181^2-1>3 of the area bordered by Halsted, Polk and 12th Street, w!iich 
\\:ic\ a '.-ery high concentration of Italians, found that the tenement house.? were wretch- 
eci and diUipidated, that crime was high and that family life was disintegrating. 

Tlie adjustment of these Italian peasants from Sicily or Calabria to the bustling, 
rov.dy industrial Chicago was hard and it took its toIL Lawrence Frank Pisani, in 
i-is .stud\-, The Italian in .America , makes an important point that the problems of ad- 
lustir.ent of Italian immigrants from Southern Italy did not stem from the incompati- 
■:;ilitv of the Italian civilization with that of America's. The peasant from Southern 
Italy faced (and still does today) simTlar problems of adjustment when he moved to 
Milan in X'Vrtliern Italy. Working in "complex industrial factories, with hundreds 
of employees and owners who did not know his name, housed in buildings w^ith smoky 
black walls, made the immigrant [Mne for the simiple life he had left behind, America 
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iiC decided (Linui he knew i^erter) was hard and mechanical, a place in u'hicli to 
v.ovk unci cam money, hut no place to live/' Some could not or would not adjust 
and returneci m Iialv. h-ut (niiei's uere deternuned to work hard and save money, 
ic ^et :)etter jorjs and to provide educaticMial oppoinunities for their children. To 

• ase tiie transition ihey loiaed one oi ilie many l.^enefit insurance or social Italian 
v^riiani/aiions. Aviioni: these, tiie post popular were the Italian-American CTvic 

I ni.)ii, liic Iuili:in-Ar::erican Alliance and tiie Order of the Sons of Italy. 

To C(M^a:)ensate for the strangeness oi the i)ig city, like Chicago, the Italians 
•I'ln^ -en.iciouslv m their sham communities, even when they [)ecame economically 

• ti'h- :m n:ove to hettei- sections of t:ie city. In Ciucago, as elsewiiere, most ininii- 
:ii\i:v ri -orr.ed binder a ki[;or hoss, a padrone wiio was the intermediary hetween 
lae::: and 'lie r>u s inessn^en . E\-idence mdicatc^s liuit tlie [xidroncs in Cnicago, wlio 
ao:eo us iaoor agents, were on the v. hole iielpful to the immigrants in getting jobs, 
in c.:p[auung v.orking procediii-es. m linding housing and m mediating disputes, 
^^<K-u.• were dishonest exploiters who preyed on the immigrants, especially in the 
;jaorone camps wriere iarge numhers of workers lived for periods from several 
':::)nLiis to t-.". o ;,-e;.rs. 

As m Acw V(H'k and San I'rancisco. Italians in C'hdcago advanced economically 
•Aim great rapidity, I'sing their savings, many became property owners, others 
m.ovoci gradually into oetter city and state jol)S and still others became policemen 
and riremen. As the number of Italians in the Great Chicago clothing firms of Flart, 
S.haffner and Ahirx and 1. H, Kuppenheimer and others grew. Italians rose to posi- 
tions of leadership in the garment unions. After a long and bitter strike in 1010, 

-he Hart, Schaffnei* and Marx factory, tiie Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
.'.as r;rganixed with Sidney FHliman as Presicient and A.D. Marimpietri as Vice- 
l^resident. Some years later, Kuigi Antonini, an officer in the International Gar- 
r:\enl Workers Union, ijecame one of the most important laijor leaders in the coun- 
tr-y anri an infhicntial o(,)litica] figure in New "i'ork. 

Aj inc.- ijecame fr.ore affiue.nt, Italians i)egan to play a roie in turljulent Chicago 
pr,!itics. At !iie Turn of tlie century, Italian areas of the city were under the political 
do^iwn-.ainn (,f boss John Pfuvers, wrio boasted that he could l)uy Italian votes for a 
glass or r^eer, Italian leaders, aided by the Italian language newspaper, l/Italiano . 
illied V, itii dane Add.wris of the liull [louse in repeated attempts to oust Powers as 
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AlderiiKLn of the NineiCLMHii Ward winch had a large Italian popuhuioii. All of these 
attciripti? failed and l^>wers i-eniaiiieci the hoss of the ward until tiie U)20's. in spite 
of tlie efforts to dislodge him and replaee hini by an Italian alderman. 

'I'he Italians in C'lucago, like their brethren in New York and California, op- 
pM.seti Wood row \\'il::5(.)n l}oth for his \-iews on Italian ini migrants and because of his 
alleged slights against the Italian delegates at the i'^eace Conference, and prinuirily 
f(»i' hiis readiness to hand over Trieste to Yugoslavia. Later with Franklin Delano 
>()se\'elt m the White Mcnuse, the Italians became a pai't r,: me powerful New Deal 
dcinocratic C(^alition, During the thirties, the Chicago L lians finally succeeded in 
setidiuiZ Italian, Roland Libunati, t() CcMigress as a Democratic representative. 

There are. of (^ourse, criminal elements in all population groups. The most 
d Lsp.issioaaie treatment on the subject of participation of Italians in organized 
criii.e is limiul in Hubert Z^elli's Italians in Chicago , Professor Nelli points out 
ib.at around llUO a nmiioer of non-Italian crime gangs operated in Chicago. When 
t-ie Italians moved into the cringe business which flourished in the corrupt condi- 
tions of Clucago politics, the Italian "syndicate was not staffed solely by Sicilians 
(a- e'/en eiuirely by Italians.'' 

I lie leadei-s of the Ciucaao crip.ie sv ndicate were in succession: James Colos- 
si::. v.iif) 'Aa< horn in Calabria, but carr.e to Cb.icago as a boy. John Tc^raho. bor*n 
m Xar^les. out who grev. up m Hrc^oklvn, and Al Capone, who was born in Brooklyn 
but w hose [):ireats were born in Naples. Tlie etlmic cohesion and group loyalty, Nelli 
■: . iiiii: -.li ns . were a more significant factor in the struggle of the Italian criminals to 
(:o;ninate Chicago's organized crime than their Sicilian origin. Colossimo, with the 
::elp of Jo::.-.i)y 'j'orrio, moved, with the adv ent of I^rohibition and the Volstead Act. 
f!-<;::. ^arriblinii. saloons and prostitution, to 'he manufacture and distribution of ille- 
- tl liquor. I.' sing terror and almost wholesale t:)ribery c^f pol it leans and law enforce- 
•:.t.;ai officials, CV^lossimo. Torrio :md later Ca pone . became not only powerful lead- 
i.-rs \i\ i;rir!ie aeiivities, but also exei ted great [jolitical influence in all levels of 
( :.;r i^o : niiiies. '(."nrler the leadership r)f John 'i'orrio and his successoi', Capone/' 
v. liif.s Prole SS(H' N',;ili. 'Tral 1:1ns e:-:erted :x [)(r.verful economic and f)olitical influence 
in C.bica^. , and made a sp'ect:icular :md notc^rious entrance into the mainstream of 
eiiy 1 i :\' anri cf wise irju sue ss during the twenties. Their glittering successes and ex- 
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iravMi^iiiii -XLX-sses. ami the extensive f)uljiiciiy aecorded their actions hy the press, 
drveried public attention ivom ihe widespread but less sensaUonal acconiplishnients 
oi" C-hica^o's hiw-abidiiig Italians/' Tlie orowing infhience oi' ^an^sters in Chicago 
•Aas nuinifcsied nt the funeral of James C'olossinu) on May 15. 1920. The funer^al 
'A as attended oy scor'es of jud.^es. aldermen, a C'cMigress r nan and a number of state 
rei)rest.-ntati\-es, 

Ine (v.a.M'v. -Kdminu majority of law-abiding^ Italians did all tfiey could to disasso- 
c:a:e rneniselves frr)m the Italian oani^sters. hut tliese efforts were hampered by the 

'.'-l Jrilhons Arnerican.s seen^:ed to be enamored of Al C'a[3one's escapades 

:inr.: e.en .idmireci his -a ay of doini: 'business/' To many poor Italians who benefited 
::^>:ri C. apone's patr-niaue, jobs ur ,uifi,s of coal and cIothin<4. he appeared as the re- 
:nc iriKiiiMii ,>r a r^iodern iionm Mood. Ii was only natural for the downtrodden Italian 
i::.:r.i<ir:inis . liu- [)eo{.Tle called "(iaLios" or "wops" by tiie dominant society (and by 
-tner : : ■ : ir. i^r ants) . feel a iricasure of pride in tlie s wa.y<>ering "feudal baron of 
C uei'.. ■A[io treated in;portant [jrditi. al figures with contempt and who for many 
vtMrs w:is an unttnichia[)le as far as ihe law w;is ccHicer n(?d . 

I-raPK C ostello. wru) nrew up m a New York siuiu. was anotiier success story 
c:ar::e activities. A f(»rmer rum-runner and longshoreman. C'ostello became the 
:f>ss rh.e New York crime activities riurin.n tiie ib-ohibition Em, With his partner. 
i>nl I.wyer. Costello employed shii)S and speedboats to ship liquor' to Canada and 
New Oi \i:an^. In spite of ail the efforts of the New York City police, the F. BA., 
C^'Stelio was conv-icted only once, in If* 15, for carr\'ing a concealed weapon. He 
spent ten months in jail and dS nol convicted until 1P54 when he uent to jail on a 
lav :raud charge. Mayor I- iorello H. l.a Guardia called him "a bam" but in l!)4f» 
C ostello became the vice-chairman of a Salvation Ar-my's fund-raising drive and 
1 Iter v.as im'luential :n the selection .;)f Carmine De Sapio as the leader of Tammany 
Ff ill. Sumi'nari/in^ the storv of tiie life of l''rank Costello. Cay Talese. a former 
Nev. V> rK l'ir7u.?s re.oorter- v/rote. 'Costello never* understood the rules f)f the New 
Uorifi because b.c was mfluenced by the tradition of a land that exists m the past. 
He w IS f:-o'.-inu into a land i.hat professc^d hostility tf)ward the most recently arrived 
:)e-isant, Vvbiie most inMnierants accepted their 'owly status, and worked patientlv 
to o*.'ercr)me it. C."ost(jllr) did not/' 

The sad chapter i)t the i'orrios, the Capones, and the Costellos must not be ul- 



to obricurtj the nuignificenl C(MUril.)Uiit)nrf of Italians in America. Italians 
U^'ight \aliantly :ov the I'nitecl States m the first World War, in World War 11. in 
Sjjite i)f the fact that Ital\- was an ally o( Naxi Gernian.v, tiie Italians fcuight both in 
Kurope and in the Pacific. Over a dozen Italians won the Congressional Medal of 
H(in()r. After the war. wfien Italy ho\'ered on the brink of a Communist take-over, 
ihe idlers ol' American Italians to iheir relatives and friends in Ital\- were credit.- 
«.-d :\v experts as having tipped the scale in the Parliamentary elections toward the 
vi^:ioi \ of iiio C hristian Democrats over the powei'ful Communist l-^cii'ty. 

Italians in New "I'ork Politics 

Ii..iiians \Aere r;.iiher slov. in getting into {)olitics and it took many years for Ital- 
AiMericans to reach imf)ortant political city* and state offices. The first Italian 
(n.-/eronr was elected in ll^oT. T:ie same man. John Pastore of Rhode Island, many 
•.e;irs later became tiie first United States Senator of Italian descent. It was not un- 
liiat an Italian -Ameri can became a member of the Cabinet, when Pi'esident 
'^>:in Keiinerly a.opointed Anthony Celebreze. a former Mayor of Cleveland, to be 
Secretary of Kducatior. and Welfare, 

Since liiere were about a bullion and a half Italians in New York City, their 
"ii si slit.v, of political strength, came in that city, New Yorkers and the nation well 
•e:!:et:'. her iMorelh.) IP l,aGuardia, who was elected Mayor of New York in 1933, after 
•:.c.-ing served as a C^Higressnuin for fourteen years. LaGuardia was re-elected in 
' ^^lifl 111 P'41. New \'ork has rmd some colorful mayors, including the most col- 
•rr-j':. JimiP.ic \^>l)■■:er. but it never had Ijefore or since as great a mayor than the 

ciiuijuy Little Plower. ' Piorello IL l.,a Guardia's background was as many- 
ide(i as :iis pe rfor rv.ance . He a as born in Greenwich Village in New York, a child 
f \ch.ille l.uigi Carlo P:l Guardia, an Italian immigrant, and an agnostic non-Catho- 
;c. Mis MKnher was Ir'ene Coen. a Jewess from I'rieste. FioreUo himself became 
fi fipiscofj.-i i iari. The [)ublic generally ^issumed that Pa Guardia was a New Yorker 
ec juse ;-ie so re;idiiv conforn-^ed t(^ the pof)nlar image of a New Yorker. He was 
i-ash, loufl :uirl a fast talker in a "pure ' broiLX - Pr'ooklyn accent. However, Fiorello 
.1. G'.iardia i^row up in Prescott. Arazona. whet*e his father was a musician in an 
r::!',- ;jan(i. 

At iv.enly-four. when his family moved back to Ital;/, Pa Guardia !)ecame a 
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:uni,.r American Consul iii Trieste, then a c.Misular official in Budapest and in Cro- 
atia. He leai-ned to speak, in atiditioii to Italian, which with Knglish was his native 
tongue. Yiddish. Croatian. French, Gernuui and llungr.rinn. This knowledge of lan- 
iiuage.-^ !>ec,urie a great asset to I .a C'.iiardia in the political campaigns for Congress 
■ r.K\ ;or .\layor of .\ew York. When [.a Giiardia ran for Aiayor in liKio. the ,Iews and 
';;e lialians comprised 45:0 of the city's population and Ins ability lo address .lou.ish 
ci-ov.d.s Ml excellent Yiddish and to speak to the population of New York's Little Italy 
ia l!a>i.m. provec; to he a great asset. In fact, it is the massive support of the Ital- 
ians and o; ,i very consiclerahle luiniher of .lews who abandoned their traditional Dem- 
ocratic lovaliv, thai made 1 .a Giiardia's election on a Fusion ticket possible. 

l-i"rclio 11. i.a (iuarclia was a genius in exploiting the melting pot politics and 
;a-a:i.- full advantage of iiis appeal to the two most powerful ethnic groups in New 
"i-rK. i.a Ciuardia'.s biographer, Professor Arthur .Mann, summarized I.aGuardia's 
.tppe.il lo diL' ethnics in ih.i.s \va\-; 

^ Ine son of .lewish ,and Italian imniigi-ants who attended services in the Cathe- 
dral of Saint ..loiin the Divine, but who was married to his first wife in the rec- 
tory of .Saint Patrick's and to his second wife Ijy a Lutheran minister, was 
clearlv the most remarkable hybrid m the history of New York citv politics 
Lelonging. >-et not fully belonging, to nearly every ancestral group in the city, 
including the British descended community of Episcopalians, Fiorello was a 
ijalanced ticket all by himself," 

lalking to Jews, Italians, .Serbs or Hungarians in their own languages, I.a Guar- 
■ i - .-S-Killfully exploited their special values and traditions, their prejudices, fears 
and hopes. His tM-pfuI to the Italian-Americans, long neglected in New York politics, 
••■•ari phenomenal. Italians were deeply discontented In' their low social prestige, by 
lac.:-; of i-^pid economic advance and by lack of representation in City Mall and in Wash- 
ington, In fact, for many years. La Guardia was the only Italian- American in Con- 
gress. Tne Italian press, led by the influential 111 Progresso . edited by Generoso 
i"'.pe. a ijower m Xe-.'. York politics, went wild in its enthusiasm for La Guardia. 

La G'.iai dia v.as not, of coarse, elected only on the strength of his ethnic appeal. 
His suprjortei s included tiic most prominent leaders of the reform movement in New 
Yo-rk, led by .ludge Samuel Seabury, the destroyer of Tammany Mall and of the like- 
aole. out corru:)t, former Aiayor, .limmv Walker. La Guardia was also endorsed by 
No A \-ork Times, The Trilume and other New York newspapers. Hut the Italian- 
Americans cdaimed credit for La Guardia's election. Edward Corsi. the head of the 
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Iialirui l'\isi(>n Committee , cieclai'cd after the election: ''As we predicted, the more 
than three hundred Italian \'oteb received by the Honoi^able La Guardia liave deter- 
mined the victory of the ["usionist ticket. The now Mayor* has receiv^ed around nine- 
ty pel' cent of the entii-e Italian vote in New York City." The III Pro,£^resso spoke for 
tiie gleeful and {jroud New York Italians, when it wrote, "Finally, the greatest eity 
in the woiid has an Italian M ay oi\ Vj\'a le Nosti'o Fioi'ello Fa Guai'dia/' 

In liis thrue terms as Ma\tii' of New York, La Guardia ga\'e New Yoi'k an lionest 
and L- iTicient , if ofteri turbulent, administration. The Little Flower, wearing his 
'.\i(!e U't.' stern !iat . chased crooks otit of the city gcwei'mnent, improved police protec- 
tion and did a ureat deal to help the immigrants, the poor and the needy in the big 
civy. lie also liked to I'ide the lire engines to big fires and I'ead comics for the chil- 
dren ciui-ing a newspaper st. rike. He was, by all odds, a great Mayor and Italian- 
An.ericans took iiistiiied prTde in riim. 

Ii \\ as a measui*e of the gi'owtli of t^.e political influence of Italians in New Yoi'k 
Ci^y. A.-ien in L.^^O, all thi-ee candidates for Mayor were Italians. Judge Ferdinand 
lecoi-a was a Denu>cratic candidate, Fdward Cor si ran on the Republican ticket and 
Vincent Inipe littei'i , President of the City C\junc:l, ran on an Independent ticket. The 
p-jnple of Xew York and especially the Italians and Jews liked Impe litter i, a well-edu- 
caLud a!id well-spoken law;.ei*, wiio stressed his independence of the party bosses and 
:.)a:-ty mach.ines. Me nas elected. 

In the decades f)f ttie New Deal, Italian- Americans voted overvvhelniingly for 
Franklin Delano Kf^osevelt, although their support for FDK diminished when he ran 
for a foui'th tei'm. The Italians wer^ an impfjrtant part in the New Deal electoral co- 
alition and i-eniMined faithful to the Democratic Party through the Truman administra- 
iii)n. '['he rtioro affluent Italians gave considerable support to Eisenhower, but most 
[•.aiiar:s returned to the Democratic fold to \'ote for John Kennedy. They clearly want- 
ed to see a Catholic become F're.oldetit of the Uniced States. 

hi recent yea.rs, there are clear indications that Italian- Americans are l)ecom- 
i rig ir.ore c:onse rvati^ e and a.r*e now counted as very uncertain allies in the traditional 
1 .)(.'OMK:r' ' tic coalition, i^hode Island Italians ai*e still supporting the liberal Democratic 
r^i::\:Mi)r l';vStf)re and the San l**rancisco Italians voted overwhelmingly for the liberal 
1 )einf!u: "t. Jriseph Alioto for Mayor, hut the masi:ive Italian- American population in 
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Xo-.v \ iM-k City aiul in New Haven, C'Mniiect i t, has Ijccoidc increasingly laMiserva- 
tivu. Italian raiididaies Tor ofnce in New York in ruucMit yeavs are e-leaiiy reflect- 
inii the conservaiisni (^f the Italian v. (u'kingnien- -tlie union constrinnion men, the 
icani.ster.s and tiie loni^shorenien . 

C;ia;-er and Ah^vnuian trace tins conser^-ati ve trend from the f(M'ties. 'rhe>- 
;)oiiit out trial in n)4o when Neul)ul(! Morri.^:. a iil)er:il Protestant Anglo-Saxon, wIk, 
::.i<: l.a Claar.iia's support, ran against VViliiam ()'l)w\-er, a moderate Irish Catholic. 
.M-.rris ran \-erv |)ui>rl;,- in Italian distriets. The rejection of I .a Ciuardia. write 
Cda/.er luu! Movniiian, "^symix)! i /ed m.e fact that th.ere ne\-er developed among the 
Itai la-i-Amcrican pr(detarian grf)up a generalized ideology in su{)f)ort of liberalism 
a n(. i : • r 1 ig r e s s i V 1 s ir. . " ' 

I :ie urowing conservatism of Italian-Anioricans led to se\'eral de\'elopments in 
Nrv. NorK ::)olitics. i^efiManisis and anti- \'ietnam liberals. nujstlN- Jews, led a sue- 
cc-ss:iil re"oelli(.n against the New \'ork Couni\- Democratic organization which was 
donunatcci \>v the suave and ruthless Carmine \)c Sapio. De Sapio was ousted and 
ovrntu tllv was eotrvicted on charges t)f corrupticMi. The break with the liberals be- 
..t:::e even more final in the Ma\-oral elections. In that election, two Italian- 

AiTiOrican ean(H(iates, Mario Prt^ccacino and Jolin Mai'chi, ran as the Democratic 
candiciate and 1-tepu bl i e-an candidate respectively. John Lindsay ran on the Indepen- 
fient- T'usion an(i Liberal Party Ticket. It soon became clear that Proccacino was 
in oasie agreement on \Metnam, on racial issues, on welfai-e programs, and on the 
lav. anri order issue with John Marchi. To the disma\- of New \'ork Democrats and 
n:an-. Italians, Prf)ccacino f)roved to be several cuts below a La Guardia, or' an Im- 
pelLierL or even a Marchi. fie was crude, Iximbling and cleaidy reactionary. In 
telev ision f ounter s , the articulate, handsome John Lindsay clearly outmatched the 
pmn- Marir;. i- 'ieed w iih the alter-natu've (yi Proccacino or the ver.\- conservative Alar- 
ciii, i::ost Jl- and sf,ir.e uhite Pr-.testants loined with, the mass of Negroes and Puer 
to liirans U) ^i'.e Lmdsa;/ pluralit;/ sufficient to make him Ma\'or for the second term. 
In L^Ti), Mario Proccacino made his i;reak with the Democratic i'arty complete by 
endorsing the iicpublican Xelson Pcockeieller, ffjr re-election as Governor of New 
Vork. Proccacino cienounc:ed ttie Democratic candidate, the former labor lawyer 
and Sujoreme Couil Justice, Arihur Gf)lciberg, as a "limousine liberal.'' 

In <ir)ing wiiat Ijc did, Proccacino rightly ass.,med that he represerUed the scnti- 
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nioius of luosi luil ian-AniLT icaius , especially the Italian workingnien and union men. 
I'l-Decaeino and the former Mayor, Vincent lm[)elitteri, also endorsed James Buck- 
h.\v, t'ne candidate of t[ie Conservative Party for the U.S. Senate, Tiie massive turn- 
out of the Italian voters, who traditionally voted for the Democrats, added strength 
lo tiie decisive victory of Gcn'ernor Rockefeller and even more iniportantly, provided 
liie margin i^f fictory for [Buckley in his tight race witii Richard Ottinger (a Jewish 
Re:jre.seniative (ov New \'ork). the liberal Democratic candidate. 

i'iie haliariri wei'e obviously angered hy the lopsided ethnic composition of the 
l)v!::.K.'raiic slate which was headed l)y Arthur Goldberg for Governor, and included 
;i Neij^rc^ I'or Lieutenant Governor and two Jews for the offices of State Treasurer and 
Attorney General, There was no Italian on the slate, Tiie breach with the tradition 

rth.nically ixilanced tickets and the unrest and anger of Italians on the issues of law- 
arid order, race and \*ietnani were undoubtedly the decisive factors in the victories 
.scored \)y Rucket'eller and Buckle\- in New York. 

Italian Identity 

How do Italians [)erceive their own ethnic identity today? This is not an easy 
quesiion to answer. Son)o representatives of the Itali-ui community see evidence of 
Lncrt:asing identification of the second and third generation Italians with their etiinic 
background, A \ ouiig [)rincipal of an elementary school in a predominantly Italian 
township in Long Island, and liimself a second generation Italian-American, related 
in :in interview with this writer that the parents of his students are demanding the 
inti-oduction of courses in Italian and Italian literature, music and art. 

I-'ather Paul Asciola, editor of the Italian newspaper in Chicago, the Fra l^Ioi . 
and S[)ecial projects director of the Joint Civic Committee of Italian-Americans, an 
uni.brella organization for 40 Chicago- based Italian- American organizations, " 'd a 
M-)U,se of Representatives Committee in March H)70, that his organization sees more 
:;roare.ss and more interest in its woi'k toward the rediscovery and preservation of 

rich cultural iieritage of the Italian- Americans. Tlie programs of the Joint Civic 
Cnri: :r: i uee . l- ather Asciola said, range from language classes to courses on Italian 
■•r'i, cuisine anri customs. 

Irving I.. Child, in his book Italian or American? The Second Generation in Con- 
fli^'t , 'vhirh fio;)ls with the identity crisis of second generation Italians, found three 
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J>:.iL'S oi i'^Mv'Tions: Hk- I'uhoLs who want Lo \^v coiisickM'Ofl only Americans and wish 
to liasa.' nnLiiirii^ to do v.iiii iho Italian- Aineiacan (.'onununity. tliu in-oi-oup second gen- 
eraUon Italians v. ho seek aa active identification witli their ethnic coinnumity. ^i'iie 
t-.ird LiroLif) us apath.eth; and refuses take a {Position on tlie identity issue. Mem- 
:>ei-s of ihis groui) avoid situations v. hicii Would force tiieni to eniphasi/e tiieir ethnic 
Mackuround, hut they maintain some ties Italian or^i>ani7.at ions or societies. It is 
tae tiurd -roup. Child hnmd. that exhihits the iiiojiest degree of aiLxiety ahoui their 
st.aus in tiie g\.ak;ral soeicty. 

I'folcssor [laf)ert S. Xelli, in tiie concluding paragrapli of his study on tiie Ital- 
ians in C k.icag.), rehiles that intei-views he conducted in the summer of and 
h*-" ••viik; .■;iK) Italian-American residents in an Italian area near tiie University of 
l:lin<Ks Chicago Camnus (hsclosed that not one of tlie interviewed l^eloiigcd to an Ital- 
ian iraternal insurance nrgani /.at ion . and none read an Italian language puhiication. 
Nelli concludeci that with the evception oi' the Church, Italian community organizations 
are :a!ling nito c\i:iusc. Ohviously tliis was a liasty conclusion based on very inade- 
^aaaic- data. Not helotiging in an etrmic insurance association is no proof of declining 
ethane idetrLity. 

A i-eporter for the \ew Vork Times tioted in Noveniher If^TO that Italians of 
n:any walks of iife--first, second and thii'd generation i m m igrants - - vary in the de- 
gree (d' fneir identification with the Italian communit\\ "The Italians in New York," 
Tr:e rei)orter. Michard Severo, urote. "do not agree al^ont who they are. what prog- 
ress '-.ey have nnide, since the great migrations of half a century ago and where they 
srtould he going. And yet this people, whose identity is so difficult to define, has re- 
cently been thrust very much into the public eye," Severo recalled the mass picket- 
ing and denunisti-ations <A' Mew Vork Italians to protest the use of the word "Mafia" 
and :he strong showing i>i' Italians in the 1P70 election in support of the re-election 
of CnvQvnor Nelson iiockefeller. and in tiie election of the conservative James Buck- 
iev as I". S. Senator, 

S'.'vero (juoted J;r. dofui A. B. l-'aggi, director- of Columbia University's Casa 
Ita l iana , wiio said : 

Ike ftne Iial i an- Aniei'icans j are not a closely knit groitp in any sense. . . Tliey 
take [fjridel in being part oi the great hUjmano-Italian civilization. . . But mostly, 
th(.*>- sliare an overriding sense ol" responsibility as American citizens and in 
tiiat. thev are not Italian." 
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^^)hn C'iardi, the povi, ami colunmist the SaturclLi\' Ke\Me\v , whose [);irents 
were i m in i t^r :uil s . ;)recliele(l that "within another ten years you wduM. e\'en he al)le 
i<) olassil'y the IiaUans ns an etlmic group." 

0{\ the (ither h.and. the Ital iaii-Ainericau Uights League, lounded a Cew 

years age, which was respoiisi hie for the New Wn'k anti-I*\ B.I. demonstrations, 
elanr.s a rapidlv growing nieni hersliij) of :K"),000. Another new organization. Anier- 
ie.ins ot Italian iJescent. also ckiinus a good reception in the Italian coninuinity . 

Lhnanuel Popoli/in. an. Italian hiw\-er in New "I'ork. is rather optimistic ai)out 
foe future of hio Italian community in America. ''We will endure." he told Sever^o; 

Wl' can g(i to ihe Anglo-Saxon and sa>': Y(ui see this road in Scotland? We Iniilt it 
2,U(H.) \ears ago. . . Ue \\ i 11 he patient." An American Italian liistorian. Professor 
Luciano J. lorivzo. commenting on Se\'er(Vs article in a letter tc^ the New York 
^ '-^^^i^^l that there is a growing number of scholars of Italian descent in America 

wiio are studying the Italian immigration and tlie Italian community. More important 
Iv. Professor L^'izzo noted that an "e\'er - increas ing number of Italian- American col 
lege students are becoming inquisiti\'e about their immigrant parents. ..beneath the 
exterior, fierce i ndi\'idualism generally posed by Italo- Americans is a sense of 
group consciousness recognized and nurtured l)y some leaders of the Italian masses/ 

The Dilemma of the Image 

Tlie image that the Italians present to the dominant American society is the ma- 
;f)r |)roi^lem confronting the organizations of Italian Americans. Italians feel unfair- 
l;.- linked with crime activities of a few Italians and they generally deny the existence 
of ;a national crime syndicate, a Mafia or a Cosa Nostra, dominated by Italians of 
Sicilian descent. A deep sense of unease and insecurity seem^s to be sweeping the 
iialian community in .America any time a Senate Committee or another national in- 
•.•eslig;.iii ■/e t)ody holds hearings on organized crime. The frequency of Italian 
nao.es ^-rop up in such hearings, or in reports on the operations of gambling or 

:uice r ickei rings, makes the overwhelniing majority of Italians feel that their good 
n or.o is bc-ing smeared and they suffer Ijy the unfair practice of guilt by association. 

We ria\-e written that in the heydays of Capone and Costello, the downtrodden, 
f)ooi* niasses r^f Italian immigrants, the long-suffering "Dagoes," while abhorring 
the crirrjcs of the gangsters, felt somewhat proud of the public acclaim of these 
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kiiiSMU'ii uho had wrahh. power, and who .successrul ly defiucl (at least for a \un> 
tinu.') ihu oowors (4" i!)o police, the courts, and the hK.:al and even bederal i^ovcvw 

IV.CIW s . 

IVino v-haroL'd wiih Wnks to the SNaulicate." a widely respected Italian leader 
in c'ihea^o said in an interview, "is a very tricky husiness. I grew up in Chicago's 
'•Mile haly. i^nr llie hoys there were only two ways to get up the greasy pole of 
suceess frorn il-.e eonnnoti po^■erM.y and degradation. Lather through hard work and 
^.'clucaiion or through crime. Or oourse I knoKv many Italians who are accused of 
neiim rvin^c syndicate figures. I played with tliem on the street, went to the same 
c:iurc:i and the same school and rhUed the same girls. If 1 were to go to a wedding 

a L-hiid of one of my boyhood pahs, I may well he charged with having connections 
with Uie Mafia." 

l! v.ould i)e wrong to assun^e that concern for ethnic identity is the preoccupa- 
tn-.ti luosi Italians. On the contrary, evidence suggests that assimilation among 
ihij six million Italians in America is proceeding at a rapid pace. Unlike the Poies, 
Iiahans have, in a large proportion, ceased to he observant Catholics. As early as 
l;':vv the liev. John V. 'rolino, who made an extensive study of church attendance 
■unona Italians, concluded tluit only about one third oi* Italian- Americans can l^e con- 
sidered 'good Catholics." Ife estimated that the majority of Italo-Americans have 
little .onnection with the church. There are no figures available on how many Ital- 
ians iiave changed their names and adopted Anglo-Saxon names, but the number 
must be considerable. Se^•en out of ten Italians in America were horn in the United 
-Stales and lor (JO'lo of them English is their native tongue. Consequently, most Ital- 
ian language newspapers have disappeared and the membership in such old Italian 
organizations like the Order of the Sons of Italy has steadily decreased. 

P^ut there are several millif)n Italians who to one degree or another identify 
themselves and are identified as ethnic Italians. They are determined to preserve 
the I'emaining Italian neigh[)orhoods cmd to defend the good name of Italo-Americans. 

In recent years, the Italian- American Civil hiights League was organized in 
Aew ^'ork to defend the gocxl name of Italians. It was this organization, as we have 
na:nti(3ned before, which in dune IMTO organized mass picketing of the FBI headquar- 
ters in New York, [protesting the alleged vendetta of the FBI against Americans of 
Italian descent, I"or several weeks h.mdreds of Italian-Americans, old and young, 
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[:)ickine(l tho I'MVl in"fices shouting .slogans nhoul "Italian Power," and denouncing Ihe 
l-'I'U ilireclor. J, l^dgar Hoover, (ov using llie terms "Mafia/' and "C'osa N(^slra" in 
ius rr|jnrls. i )\\ ,\unv n)70, .iiulge Cieorge Starke issued an injuncticni limiting 

tncketing to avoid iniblie disturbances, 'i'lic plel;eting stopped but a few weeks later, 
Italian . «rganizaiioris oi\gani/ed a mass demonstration in wliich 50,000 members 
jiaraded iti Manhattan [protesting slander's against. Italo- Americans , 

i'he Neu Yo r k Times reported that the f)icketing and the denK^isirations wore 
organived l)V .Iose[)h Coh^iinbo, Si\, whose son Anthony Colombo is vice -pi'esident 
(if diu lialian-American Civil Defense League. Colombo, according to the New York 
I'ini^'s , IS ihe 'reputed bivss of the Mafia I'amily !ong ruled by the late doseph Profaci 
an i v.as sehuduied to be sc'ntenced in I'ebruary aftei* conviction ou two counts of per- 
turv. 

C>n i-'ubruai*\ .Joseph Colombo was to i^e honored l)y a testimonial dinner. 
^ ••^ 'rri'iM)ro P(^si , an Italian- American paper in New York, reported that Colombo 
•.'. ill i.e 'rionoi'cd fjy 2. QUO guests who will gather "to honoi' the man who has done so 
muci^. to tielp his f^eople and beleaguered people of all minorities." 

(.)l)\'iously most Italians in .America never heard of Joseph Colombo and had no 
desire to honoi' bin. or his associates, but the news about Colombo and his connec- 
ii<. 'U witii demons; rati (.)ns aimed at im[3roving .a mage of Italian- Americans do high- 
ligiil trie C(Miunuing dik:i\u-fia of trie Italian coui. ..nity in America. 

In l!*7l, Italian organizations in the United States combined their efforts to de- 
r.iand that the mn\:o ir ;.c ':.:ide from Mario I^uza's best-selling novel, The Godfather , 
(ic.L'te mention o^ ' <• v. (is Ah.ifia and Cos a Nostra." Italians were clearly appre- 
I'.ensi'/e as t() Uic <jfi ;'' { tliis \<. ould have on their image when the operation of one of 
tiic .Sicilian crime I'aiiiilies, ' is shown in a movie which long before its release be- 
came a topic wf gr"at [ni 1)1 i city because so many stars were vying to play the role 
of tne Cfodfatiier , who is the head of the closely-knit crime group. In their letter 
of ;;rote ;i *.o ttie head of the movie studio, the It^ilian- American organization point- 
ed n fha: the concentration on Italians in crime was basically unfair, because out 
of million Italian- Americans [a grossly exaggerated figure), only an estimated 
n.hOfh or* less tlian r;i), are involved in organized crime. This controversy which 
received wid-' publicity only highlights the continuing dilemma of It alo- Americans . 
On dune 1971, during a parade on tlie Italian Unity Day, Colombo was shot 
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aiui criti.-all;.. v.cnnuU;ci. Snu'u this cvvin. Ilic infliuMu:c (^C llic Italian- American 

fivil lUMVnsu Lraone ha.- ranidly (lerlniLMl. The League was exeiudecl iVoni parii- 

^'ilMlioii in (he iraciitional C'uhnnhus Dav I'arade in Oet.iher. H^Tl. 

In C'iuea-e. in some forty Italian (M'.^ani ;-.ati(Mis estahlisheei an umbrella 

oroam.Miion. thr .h>int (hvie C'ommiUee of Ita 1 ian- Ame r i c ms . The main ebjec^ 

ta\es of liie Committee were liefineci by the founders as bein-: 

1^' plan, .nromote and earrv .hi eh.iritabie, edueat ioiuil and eullural aetivilies 
v. naeh v. ill i.est serve the welfare of Amerieans of Italian extraction and the 
^•on:numit \- at lar^e. 

'I'" earr^.e.n human relations aetieilies (e,-.. ant I -defamaticMi work) on a ehari- 
tablo :)asis. f.>r the purpose of eomi)aLt.inu and eliminating bias, prejudice or 
diserinnnation affecting Americans ef Italian extraction and their neighbors. 

To encourage and disseminate Italian euUure bv sponsoring lectures, classes, 
eruiforenees and study groups devoted to tht^ contributions wliicli Italians have ' 
r:;ade lo v.orld ci\-i li'/.ation." 

In tile area of protection of the in.age of Italo- Americans as law-abiding citi- 
zens, tiio .loini Committee opposes hearings of Congressional state investigative 
i-dies v.iiieh reflect adversely on the entire Italian community. Kepresentati ve 
I- rank Annun/io. u ho is r.tie of the founders and leaders of tlie Joint Civic Commit- 
ic-t.'. oelmed tins objecti'/e m a speech on December If), l5»fk3: 

V.^.* [the Italian-Am. lacans] must demand the end of Committee hearings that 
label, ni- stererUvpe all Italians on the basis of negative or inferior 
eharac-i.eri St it*s. . . 

VVe nuist deniand liie end (^f guilt by association for our people. 

We deplore the n.anner in v:\uch a high-ranking police officer of our Chicago 
P(dice Department recently referred to the "Italian criminal organization ex- 
isting in Ciiicago." 

n-:o Joint Civic Comrliuiee in Chicago n.et on several occasions with the editors 
n! Ciiicago newspa.pers to urge riiem to stop using the names "Italian Alafia." "Cosa 
N'MStra, ' and in general, not lo associate criminals with their ethnic origin. Accord- 
ing rhe intelligent aaul personai)le puiTic relations consultant to the Aoini Civic 
Corm7Mttee. Aninonv Sorrentino, these efforts were moderately successful. A sim- 
ilar meeting with the edit(;rs of the Xew York Times was aiTanged by the Italian 
American Civil iiights League, appears to have been far less successful. The 
I ' t-'O-^ continues to use the term "Mafia" and "Cosa Nostra." 

The Joint Civic Committee has had some notable successes in highlighting the 
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roll! ri 1 ml loiis (^f Italians Ui Aiucrica and in !'nriU' fin^i^ inttM'(.\st in Italian nilturt', both 
aiMoii^ Iialo-AniiM-irans ami I lu.* (.'(wn nnuiit \ at lai\i^r. Italians arc inordinate Iv 
jM'oud ol" C "la- isl ( n)ho r tuhiinlms. Thi.'v iu'\a.M' Wrc repeating, with nndcrstandaliU' 
f)rido. iliat v.illiou! C'nliunluis thoia; uonld nol h:ivv 1>clmi a l/nited States of Aincndra, 
Jlali an * a-^a lu /ai icuis sponst)r. in al! imiIl'S with si/eahle Italian popuialions. C'olurn- 
i-.as i ) I V I'ar.idi's. In rH^cnail xcars. the C'<di.nnl)us l)a\- Parade in Chicam). ori^ani/cd 
h'. .ti»in! ri\ u- roinrnitlee. while not. vet I'ivalin^ the St. Patrick's Dav I'Lii'ade, 
lias :'e'v-».i:;e an inip( -riant ci\ ie al'lair. The niarehei's include many Italian ornani/a- 
Miais. niv'ludini^ the oov.erl'ul Italo- liiierican National Tnion, the Sons (^fltalw tlie 
:::assed enliinais of 1 he it a 1 i an - A a . e r i ea n Toliee AssoeiatitMi of Illinois, and the staff 
lad re.-.ide!its i-:' the s:alendid Ihwr.e for A^ed Italians, the \'illa Sealaljriiii. (3n the 
p.ia atic' stand m recent \'ears were the Governor, May(U' Daley, the II linens Senators 
aid. laaan C )n.L:fessnajn , and of course , heads o\ Italian organi/ations. 

I.aruely throui^h the efforts of C 'Mngressnian Petei^ d. Hodino of New Void\ and 
I'r ari*-. A i liva ii/.i t > of ("aieago, the revani[>ed legislation on the celel)ration of national 

'lida-.'s v.-iich i)ecair.e lav. i:i l"70. included a prawisiori making Colnnihus Day a 
Narionai Holidav. lieg i nih ng Ocic^lK*r 11. l!*71. C'olunihus Day becomes a day of 
aaiainal rest and ceIe!U-:"ta ion. 

.\iter p.; any years of effort. Congressmen of Italian origin, aided by Senator 
^ ha 1' isture iJiiode Island, succeeded in having a bust of Constantino Brumidi 
:.>a: m i::e Ivoi.unda of the Capitol. 'I'h.e C(Hitr ibution of Brumidi, who was partly 
Cret;k and parilv It;dian. anc: who spent numy vears in painting. the magnificent 
fresc(..i.:s on riie walls of the Ciipitol i^votunda, was unrecognized, to the deep dism.ay 
"f 'i;e iia i iaai - .Vn le ri cans , until the urr/eiling of liis bust in lf)(ir«. 

In receaii vears, Italians in New Voi-k, Chicago, Newark and New Haven have 
he^an o; demand n.ore top-echelon federal and city joIjs. Their leaders point out 
i.h::- M^.ero are verv !"ew Italiati fedend judges (there is cme federal judge in Chicago 
<r: l;.;dian extraction), thai; there h.as never been an Italian on the Supreme Court 
a.nd i:;ar th.ere is only tnie Italian in Dresideiit Nixon's Cabinet, John Volpe, who is 
S</L reaar ;v- r.'i" Trans pc^r tat ion. 

It is ra.tiu^r SMrf)rasing to find that the .loint Committee has been able to com- 
ailc- -ias respeclrddc record of achde veme nt and to support the splendid home for 
i,aed Italians, the ViUa Scalabrini and the Italian newspaper Fi-a Noi . ably eeited 
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by Father Paul A:5ciola, on a meager budget of less tiian $25,000 per year, with a 
modest office which has one secretary and no professional director. This budget 
is a fraction of th.e budget of the corresponding organization in the Polish commu- 
nity, the l\)Iish American Congress, and is miniscule compared to what the Jewish 
Anti -Defamation League spends for activities in behalf of the Jewish community in 
C'rucago alone. 

The small bucigets and the rather limited membership of Italian organizations 
in AiMerica are a reflection of tne fact, that while there has been a resurgence of 
eih.nic identity among some sections of Italian-Americans, large segments of Italo- 
Atv.ericans have submerge, d in the mainstream of American life and shun specific 
etnmc at fi liations . Tliis is undoubtedly true of i ethnic groups, particularly the ' 
Irisii, but It is less true among the Jews and the l^olcs. It seem.s tfi : the Italian 
comrramitv in America is still plagued by the long-standing animosity and distrust 
:)etv;een Northern and Southern Italians. This conflict often prevents a show of unity 
i-'V all Italo-Ameri cans. 
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TIIL' 1-X)KGC)TTL\\ MINOiaT V - - '11 IE A MEKICAN POLES 
NOT SO SPJ.ENDEj ISOIATION 



Atncriv:an Poles arc the least known and the least understood etiuiic i^roup in 
America. Tiiey iia\-e been truly a silent nuijority group, neglected by t)thers and' 
until recently neglected even by themselves. America's culture and fortunes have 
oeen atlected and aroused by the spectacular* r-isc to power of Iiash politicans. The 
people uu? I'nited States were stirred by tlie lon^; struggle for an independent 
Ir^-! HKi and by the dr^mui of the establishment of Israel and they have been influenced 
lA- -.ooks written by Jewish writers and by jokes Jewish comedians, America re- 
sponded with deep sympathy and admiration t- G<\ribaldi and his Kisorgimento move- 
rr.ent and recoiled .u the influence of A] i\i;-nnc anri other Sicilian born crime figures. 
However, the long and iieroic struggle of the P.)les for independence, the plight of 
i-'oland as a So\'iet satellite, and most impor*tantly . the life of the six million Poles 
in An-.eiTca, have aroused little interest in American public opinion, 

Virtually no novels liave l)een written with Polish characters, or centering on 
surrie aspect of Polish life in America. With the exception of Jerzy Kosinski, there 
are no counterparts for Bernard Malamud, PlTlip Roth, Saul Bellow, or Mario 
i^.i/o among the Am.erican I'oles. Some Americcin authors like Edna Ferber and 
Xelson Algren liave Polisli character's in their no\'els, but the major themes of the 
nnnks are not Polish. AIa:.y Jewish anci son:e hush and Italian comedians i)ring 
ir.cir respective ethnic brand of comedy to rr;ill:;>:xS of Americans on various televi- 
sion shov/s, but thei-e ai'O no Polisli comedians whio have ever made it on the Ed Sul- 
livj.nshow. All tliat Americans liave iieard fron^. time to time are the abominab e 

Polish jokes" vvr-icri portray all Polisli -Americans as i tnl, dull and dim-witted. 
Atriorican audiences laivc seen and stiJi see o:' late ta^-vi^Lon shows, niovies like 

Odd Man Out ' and "Exfjdus." wiiich depict .' ith oi)vious sympathy th.e Irish Republi- 
c in Arniy and the Jewish Haganah. 
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Man\' innv'ies i^;u-e heori nuide on the lives oi' Garibaldi and Ma/.ziiii. the heroes 
the t'ight a united and free Ital%- hut, to tin? Ijest of my knowledge, no movie 
;ias ever heen })roduced which, dealt witli tlie eentury-long struggle ot* the Poles for 
national i ndcf)en(ienee . nr which had as its heroes Generals I'hadeus Kosciusko and 
i\.i/.in;icr/. i^ulaski. two f\)lisl^ h.eroes of the Arr.erican Revolution. Broadway audi- 
iMucs ;:a'.e seo!i innuiiu;ra:)le [)hi>-s dealing uitii irxlian themes (Ukc the *'Kose Tatoo"). 
■ k /. i.^:: ;.la;.s (like "l-'iddler nn tlie K.)of"' and tlio ''Kothschilds") and many plays by 
.l:ir;!: ola vwr i -iits lil:e Hretidan Hehan, O'Gasey and Dylan Thomas, but no play c^n 
I'-^lis;. iife in Pokmc; ..r on any aspect of the Poli/,li community in America has as 
vi;: i\-i. \\vd l-W'u;Ldwa;. , or h^r ti'.at matter, even nff- Broadway . The authors of the 
■Aidel\ read dook on otimic gro::p.s ( Bevond the Meltina" Pot ). Patrick Moynihan and 
N:vlaa:i Gia/cr. mciucied chapters on tlie Irish, the dews and the Italians, but did not 
•A rile aiioa; i-nt.' o:* -he largest ethnic gr*oups in tlie United States, the Poles. 

I inal!\ . wriilo tiic scholarly h.arvesi. of hooks and monographs on ethnic groups 
i:\ :oe l nitcd Stales is relatively meager, there are only a handful which deal with 
::.e rhstory . .f Poius m At^ierica or*, "r^)lonia," as the Poles r*efer to their comniu- 

in Anierica. The sad •r-ath; is. that with the exception of the splendid studies by 
U.L I'homas and I'lorian Znaniecki. the Polish Peasant in Europe and in America , 
;tr;d Miec/yshiv. li:ur:ian's Polish Poet in AmeT'ica . lf)08-18f;o, the few volumes 
r/ iiiafde are of !in. iled rr.erit. One major difficulty may be that few, if any, Anieri- 
v.tn iustorians and Sociologists read Polish, and the few P lish American scholars 
V. h:) could use Polish original sources see little advantage for themselves on the lad- 
ders icademic life in e:f)ncenti'ation on I\-»Iish studies. 

Bat linguistic difficult;.' is of course not a fully satisfactory explanation for the 
i. t M.ar Ai.-crican-P.des ha\-e become an authentic ''silent majority" in the United 
Sr.ucs. C)t:uM- reasons are n^.oi'e complex and relate to the history of Polish immi- 
irath.n lo A::urrica, I'Mrt.hcrrru.re . i:)aradoxically . until very recently this isolation 
' ^ h.' ist in :)a,rL. self-it:. poseci . Man\' P(des wdio wanted to preserve their F^o- 

is:. irientit;. !!i Vrru-rica c(Hicluded tliat cultural isolation would give the Polish com- 
:.':nif/ a ? :.cr ch.uni. c to stern ihe almost iri*esistable push towards assimilation 
rid A::i<;ri^..jn] /ation" anri gi'vc the lV.)lish community time to define and deepen 
::cir' T'-tl.-^ of l^.lisiines.s' in ;,.rdei^ to emerge in time as a cohesive ethnic entity 
ri 'Lc .vnierican scene. lOr n^any years, !-'f)lisli organizations and Polish leaders 
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v.ere reluctant to give loo nnich lielp to the few s::l:-';(ar'S and writers wiio wanted to 
^^rlle about tlieni. Trierr' ^vas no effort made to meet and exciianrre ideas with other 
ethnic groups, hi fact, umil a few years a^,.. niaior i'\4is!i organizations had no 
programs (iealing with hirge scale national domestic issues, and wore not con- 
cerned V. ith the image or cvun wiih the political interests of Poles m America, 

lUit on tr.e whohj. the Poles in America want to emerge from their isolation, 
l-e;. do not v,ant to ne llie forgotten Americans any longer. In fact, they now re- 
sent th.e ignorance of the dominant society of their past, their present, their ac- 
co:-pUshments and their problems. Alajor I^>lish orgn nization- . we shall see. 
ha\'e en::)arked on a widespread can^ipaign to inform t!ie American public about 

l^doiiia/ (the name American Poles use when they re: ,r to their community) to 
pr(^test aspersions on the image of American l\)le3 and to protect the interests of 
i\>les in America and of the Polish people in Poland. CcMisequently , this seems 
t.> ■:,)e a fM'opiiioiis tiiiiC to write about Aiv.erican Poles. 

Polish flistorv atid " Pol istiness " 

Ail etiunic groups in America, as we h.ave seen, have been sh.iped by the history 
an;; . iiaraeter of their respective immigration waves. 'J'his is particularly true of 
•.:^.e i^des. I'h,e ^reai [V.ajoritv of rV)les in America arrived in this country in mas- 
si'.e immigratif)ns during t:ie years of IMHi) and 11*14. 

Poles did not come to ilie United States from Poland because since ITH.o there 
was no Poland on the map of iLurope. In that year, after about eight hundred years 
m: '.-visLence as an independent state, Poland was partitior.ed among three of its pow- 
ermi neighbors- -iiiissia. i^russia and Austria. The partition lasted lor over 125 
\ e:ii'S . 

I has long i)eriod of partition of Poland and ihie incessant struggle of the levies 
for ind^'pundcncc, marked !>y two great Uprisings and Rebellions, one in 1831 and 
ti-;e OL-ier in l.';h,:>. haO. a lasting and profound influence on the Polish people. Thev 
oecame (;ne of the m(;st patriotic peoples in Europe. 'lo a people that lost its inde- 
:-)endence for a long time t(.) foreign invaders and which was determined to regain its 
fr-eedoi:., lo\-e of countr\- became almost a national obsession. The Polish national 
pMCt. Adam Alickie u i cz , put it well in a verse in one .-6 poems, "F:itherland, 
onlv those who ive lost you, caa appreciate fully your lue." It was indeed a 
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(ie.^peiMte sii'uggie ilini ihv I'olLsh people waged against the might of the Tzarist 
Kiiipire, th.e military maeiiine o^ Prussia and the immense power of the Austro- 
llungai'ian l^mpire. All of the occupying powci'S. at one time or another", during 
t!ie lofig peiaod o: partition, attempted to suppress the spirit of l\)lish nationalism 
tarriiigii .ailtura! pressure ol' luissit'ication and Germanization, l)ri[jery, political 
CM[K;ess i ons and often -oruial foi'ce. 

AM liiese effortrr^ failed. Poles had no independent political institutions, tlicir 
::.iiita]-\ rebellions were suppressed. Lheir sons died on foreign battlefields all 
«)'.a;r KuTMpe in t:\e \-ain ii(\pe of enlisting tlie sympath\- or military aid for tlie fight 
:\'r All im\c\)ciK\L'm I'oland. lIowe\-er. ihey have become in the process one people, 
.'. one language and one faitli. Tlie Polish language became a precicas and effec- 
ti\-e -xMid for Poles in tlie three sections of <)ccu[)ation. To speak i^olish, to write 
1:1 Pclis::. t(i i.rio Polish language became an almost religious commandment 

f.'i- all Poles. 

r:ae :oatri(Uic ;)'.)etry of the gi'cat Polish [joets, Adam Mickiewicz and .luliusz 
."^iov.ac a, and tlie Messianic writings of Stanislaw U'yspianski, became not only 
uri-at litL'rature foi* the educated Poles, -u! 'heir most sacred treasures and a 
souiae y)\ ^.onstant i nspi r'ation. 

I-Or ifie niass poor and largely illiterate Polish peasants who foi-nied the 
r>-. e rw.helming !ria,;oriiy of tiie population, the spirit of Polish patriotism was kept 
a!i'/e and nurtured bv the i-*olisii Catholic Church. While the Catholic Church owed 
and o-es lodav its allegiance to Kotr.e, it was actually and primarily a Polish Cath- 
olic Ciairc'i bec:uise it supported fierce PrUish nationalism and kept alive devotion 
to tile Polish language. Polish, customs, and Polish hopes and aspirations for inde- 
pendence. \mong Poles, whether in the past or present, whether in i^oland or in 
A!:a-rica, th.e lines between theii' I'cligious faith and Polish nationalism are blurred 
t}iiun :ic;n-evistent. I-'or n^osi Poles, fierce Catholicism is almost synonymous 
arfle.m naiionalism. Consequentlv. Poles are, on tlie whole, emotional and 
nr>' rational about 'heii^ religion. They are irKJiX' concerned with the spirit of tiie 
chare::, the long estaijlished customs, than about theological doctrine and liturgv. 

h IS im.possirjle to understand the AmericLm Poles and their attitude to "Polish- 
ncss ' uk! to IV)land without a con^prehension of the tragedy of I'oland 'and its people 
during the long and 'olr)ud;.- r.eriod of the par'tition of their counti'y. Pew I\)les, 
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vviietlier in Pokuul or aljrra'J, -ire not nioveci to uaii .-i when the Polish national an- 
iriciv, is suul;. It i^C'L^inb \\^u\ ihc worc^s. ''.iesc/e/.e 1-^olska nie zginiela puki, mi 
•/vicniv -- 'i\;latu} \< not \-et cicad as long ue live." 

U:iik' -.nost American Poles, in \'ai'vino Jegrees, understand the meaning of 
Po:K-:).ir:ss, this complex and mueli incUidive concept is not easily grasped l)y an 
o'jisiuci". It inchades a r^pecial afi'oction and reverence tor the Polish language 
v.-n»o:: i^oes oeyond ;'.cknou iedgment of its uselulness as a language of coiriinuni- 
cation and the hmguaoo of tlicir literature. I\)le3 love their language because it 
.sor\-ed them well as an instrument of national survival. 

h'olcs lor generati'rns b.ave been singing these lines of national defiance con- 
tained m a poem written by Maria Konopnicka: ''We shall not allow our language 
to :;e i.uried. we are tb.e l\:)Iish nation, the Polish people, a tribe descended from 
t:;e (ivnasty of the Piast kings. . . we shall not 'oe buried. . . " 

greater compliment can be paid to an ethnically conscious American Pole 
than to tell him that he speaks "beautiful Polish/' As we shall see a bit later, the 
n-assc .1 Polish immigrants who came into this country were mostly illiterate 
peasants v.iu)se Polish language was crude, ungrammatical and severely limited in 
si;.'le and vocabulary. Tfiese inur.igrants taught their children the Polish, that they 
knew. The young American -born Poles, some of whom received a good education 
;md spoke fluent and literary English, soon discovered, especially when meeting 
recentlv arr-ived educated Poles, that tlieir foolish was rudimentary, old-fashioned 
and rustic. I'he reaction v.as f)ften en:i barrassment and a vow never to use Polish 
gain. 

in r-ecent years. witi:i tb.e rapid growth of educational levels in all segments of 
Polonia, and tiie si/eable immigration from Poland of college educ^ued people, in- 
cdufHng {professionals and artists, the American-born leaders of ih^; Polish commu- 
nitv made diligent efforts to learn to speak a "beautiful Polish" in order to enhance 
t:;eir stanf.ling ;n trie cf jrnr^nu nit v, 

Polish Traits and Customs 

Poles .orirle liien^isch'es on th.eir iiospitality and they do follow an old Polish 
prove ri.. v, iiicli enjoins the ow ner of the house to joyfully offer his guests the best 
iiuit his iHjnie rms. Tiiis type of hospitality, in the minds of the i^oles. is more 
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(iiflicull. if not iiv.[)ossii)le, to practice in an apaiatncMn. 'Vliis is one of llie reasons 
•.v:i> A:V(^-ricaii Polus an/ t)\-er\vhelr>uno |y howc (iwellurs. Since American Poles are 
riot as :i v.lu^c- very arflueiil, l^^lish neiglihorlioods in Clucago. Detroit, BalTalo, or 
Milwauki-o are rolativel\ sniaM and humble, hut their lawns are clean and well-tend- 
er!. 1 :a,-re is also evident anion.ii Pt>les the traditional yearning of sons and grand- 
Sf'Us w! :)<.'asaius tor property ov'/nership. 

i:ie !wrm sioi'v ihe military uprisings against the Russian and German inva- 
<i.M-s and occupiers mi the land and trie sacrifices of Polish volunteer ti'oops in Italy. 

T^e I nited States and in ihe armies of Napoleon, wlio always fouglit lumping to speed 
up Poland's liofraiion, :;a-.-o developed in th.e coui'se of centuries, a f:)eculiarly Polisti 
:;0:r:irati()n for the militai-y uniform and for military flags and standards. Poles love 
iiid aunnre ihx'ii' niilitarv niun and tiiey cherisli the old-fashioned military virtues of 
cmvalry and sacrifu-e. l^riuir faith in the valor of their armies was almost unlimit- 
eo. Durinu a •. i.^it to Poland in Pa>;7. this writer rcnuomhers being told by many 
P'>le.s -iili ain:ost earnestiiess that the Pcjlish cavalry which was feared in iuirope he- 
■«'X'c ad'vent of tlie tank.s, would defeat the Kussians on the East and the Germans 
>li West. 

Hand in r.and v.iih admiration foi' the ivm, :ary. the Poles put their intellectuals 
)n a \cr-;. 'ugri pedestal. Polish universities and especially the liOO year old Jagiel- 
oiuan (. niversity of C rac(v.v have always been treated by Poles as national shrines 
:nd Ml no societv cio^-s the title "Professor" carry more prestige and more recogni- 
;<.n :.han an.ong Poles, l^oles fKa\'e a deep reverence for knowledge, learning and 
ducatif)rK They are pr(uid that in Medieval times and through the later centuries. 
^ los were rfie easternmost iv.;ropean outpost of FTumanism and of the Renaissance. 
- :: o^rt.• recent times Pokuid v, as the country of oi*igin of, among others. Bronislaw 
^ Pin:-wski. the father of modern anthropology. Alfred Kobrzybski. the founder of 
■e -■•..'iencf.^ f-f senvintics. Klorian Znaniecki. the eminent sociologist, and Zbigniew 

/c/inski. ilie famous .prjijtical scieiitist of Goiuml;ia University and advisor to 
*i t-*s i (iL-nts I\i/nnedv and .irmnson. 
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s<Kns for this veneration of scholarship and scholars include the recog- 



;Mo:i '.f f'ne contr ibiiiion of the universities to tiie preservation of the i^olish Ian- 

I vae. Polish studies and Prdish. nationalism during the long period of partition. 

:d i.ae role of Polisri uni-versities in building a tjridge to Western culture. In addi- 



lion, the level of liieracv in l^)lancl, a country of peasatus, was relatively iow and 
the sruail ruiniber o( scholars and intellectuals increased their standing and value 
in the con:nuHUiy. Anierican IV)lus, generally strongly dislike and disapprove of 
tile present conmuinist gcn-ernnient in Pc^land. hut S(niie of them give that govern- 
rnent credit for niaking Poland a literate country and for its strong support of uni- 
•.■ersities anci writers and artists. 

.Many of the customs in daily life have slouly heon abandoned, hut those con- 
nected with the observance of Christmas and Kaster are still widely observed. The 
Chrisimas Kve Supper, the Wigillia (The \hgil) is the central part of Christmas ob- 
servance, rhe nuijor event n{ that festive meal is the l)reaking of the Oplatek . a 

unleavened bread of flour and water which is sometimes blessed by the Polish 
nuns A-in u.Mch in the parisii schoc^l, and distriimted to the people. The mother or 
t::e father break each other's Oplatek, and embrace and kiss and then all others in 
■rA- r'amiP. :ollow suit, expressmg gt^od wishes for a happy year. In the United 
Mates in the Ciiristmas season. Polish papers are filled with announcements of or- 
ganizations arranging ''Oplatek" meetings where the f)rivate fanuiy ceremony is re- 
iH-ated in a larger group. 

Kaster too is surrounded with a great deal of pageantry. The Easterfare or 
:::e Swiczonka, for the Easter feast includes ham, dishes decorated witlr sprigs 
o: green and verv impcn'tantly , a special Easter cake called "babka." .'\s we have 
said, on Holy Saturday, the mother or children carry samples of Easter food in 
:).i.S:'Lets to tiie Ciiurch to be blessed. 

Alav ;-;rfi is a S[)ecial festive day for Polonia. It is the observance of the Anni- 
versary of the first popular constitution adopted by the PcTish Parliament, the Sejm , 
on May . IDTI. wliich reriuced the privileges of the nobles and extended the fran- 
ciuse (o r.he rriiddle class. 

C:ipsule Storv of Polish Immigration 

Arr.erican Poles v.ere influenced in some measure by the history of tlieir ances- 
tors m ^^,Ia^(l, i)ut tiiev were shaped by the liistory of the successive waves of I^^lish 
!:;^mi^ralion into the ( nited States. There are today about six million (this is an es- 
timate - -figures range from three K, ten million). Flow did they get here, what did 
tiiev fio and how riid ihuy fare in tiie new land of their hopes? 
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Mieoislaus Hainian. the first Polish historian in America aiul the founder of 

liK' PoH.'?!! Miiseurv. and Ai-ciiix-es in CilicaL;(^ divided in his study, Polish Past in 

■\rr.L'V\{::] , th.u history of I'olish i niniigratic^n to the United States into three pei'iods: 

P'" 'lT7(i -- tiie colonial nngi'ation 
'''•"> tiie t.->oliiical niigr*ation 
P"'''a - 1 : ■ ■ ■ ! the eeoiUMnic niigratitMi 

l"..'> :;.o.ro n.iurations must 'dc noted, The ir.igration which followed tiie conquest 

oi Pnhiad hy ihe Na/.is and the \va\'e of Pc^lish immigrants which came to Ameiaca 

■"^I'l^"*' P' >'^ v'. ficn \\\c Pnlish go\'ernment openeci its gates to those who wished to 

'M'th i)\ ih.ese rnigrations raay f;e termed i)olitical and intellcctuaP 

!''!e< .SL-ro in Jamestov.n Volony and as testified In' Captain J c^hn Snuth, were 

ov..L'p.o:\i :)i(HiL'ers iti the struggle witii the wilderness. Other Polish inmiigrants 

•■"^ -aial :>ori()d were largely artisans and adventurers. 

The poliiii-al inigralion in the end of the 18th and first part of the IPtli century 

V. ts L-cS'.ilr v)f ih.u growing <vppression of the PtTish people by the occupying pow- 

or.- -I Jiussivi. Prussia and Austr'ia. Man\- of these immigrants wei*e refugees from 

t::c suec:ess!\'e utn-isings aimed to throw off the yoke of foi'eign occupation. The 

•.' i.f\\ ; !!;!-: i igi-ants carne largely from Greater Poland which was occupied f)y Germany, 

i:.o.se imirTgi-ants were L'cotu)micall\- ad\-anced and they had a relatively substantial 

dugi-co <}[' literac>-. Paving these advantages, they estafTished themselves in the 

Pnitud Slates witli t:omt)arative ease and like the German Jews vis-a-vis the liussian 

.i^jws. th.L'v too lookud with disdain and disaf)proval on Polish immigrants who came 

fri»::: K .ssian Poland ov 'Tom Galicia which was part of Austria and where the eco- 

noiiTc and eduoatimuil j.'ondi tir^ns were much lower. The ''German Poles," called the 

nev. CO! :aj rs green'Moi'ns 'grynole. ' These early animosities ascer hated as the im- 

::.igrai. n \'rni-^.\ \ ai'iou5 parts of I'^oland increased. As a consequence, in the course 

"f ."-■o" J J '-..livvnal isoi , local pride and I'eligious antagonism uhich carried over from 

^iuj 'rj (.'!;' ntry," were a sad characteiastic of the life of the i^olish community in 

A:; .or if: a . Triis disunit\- and old jealousies h.a\'0 only recently given way to a sense 

o:' 'Miil;-/ .md sc^lidaintv. The third and the fourth generation of American Poles has, 

o: <.oi;rso, ru; inter'est in t:;e old feuds and animosities. 

T-.'. o PolPsii (officers entered into the [:)ages cT' American lustf)i-y in tliose eeirly 

davs of tins count r;-.-, Tliaddeus iv()SciuS7.ko and Casimir Pukiski. Both came to fight 

\' v tiie fi-eeciom of the colonies in the American He\'olutionary War. Kosciuszko, an 
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Hi'Ullui'y .::ipt;iiri, e(iiu-aiocl in :i I-'rerich nulilary academy, came to l-'lulade Iphia in 
I - Mi. doteriMincci lo help the Americans tc^ gain their independence. Given a rank 
or Ci^lonei nf engineers, Kc»sciu6/.ko supervised the building of t'ortifications at the 
Hemis !!( ._;hts near Snr;iL(\ga uhiich ;.)r()\-ed to be important to the victory of the 
Amei-i. :ot\:vs in ilie Mattle of Saratoga. Ordered to secure the Hudson Kiver. 
C'.donei Koscius/ko fortified West Point which was General Washington's lieadquar- 
tcr.^. West [^)int is today the Acadciny o\' trie United States Army and on its grounds 
there is :i monument raised in honor of 'nuiddeus Kosciusy.ko because the l^olish of- 
•icor lissisied in the founding of the Academy by urging its location at West Point. 

Graietul for iiis services. C'ongress awarded Koscius/.ko the American citizen- 
ship and the rank of or igadier -general . Koscius/.ko's life was replete with memor- 
able acitiovements. inii his will and testamer.L deserve special mention. He ordered 
iha: ills pro!>eri\' Ik- sold and the {proceeds used to purchase the liberty of as many 
Xegroes as the amoum realiy.ed would allow. His friend, Thomas Jefferson, was 
named ccutor of the estate. Koscius/ko also provided for the education and the 
I raining of freed Negroes. 

Casimir Pulaski was a Polish Coun.t who in 1777 became a Colonel in the Kevo- 
hrJotKiry Army and using his own money raised a corps of cavalry, l^he organiza- 
ii(Hi and the i mpr(v,a.'ment of the tactics and efficieticy of the new American cavalry 
v.erc Pulaski's constant goals. Some military historians refer lo him as the "Fa- 
ii;er nf American Cavalry." I^ulaski. promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
lost his life Ml a gallant charge in a battle during the siege of Savanna. He was 31 
yeai's old. 

Professor laigene Kusielewicz writes, con^imenting on the Polish immigrants 
in Cfjlonial America: "These early in^.migrants brought to American shores the 
best of I'olish traditions; a love of libert\' and a firm belief in the dignity and quality 
oJ men thai made Poland a pioneer in the development of parliamentary government 
and civil ! il.)eri ies . " 

Ir. is estimated tliat there were about 30,000 l-^oles in America in the Civil War 
fjcriod. l\.lcs served v, ith distinction in the Union Army and three Poles. VVlodzi- 
:r;erz Ki'/yzant s k i . Joseph Karge and Albin Schopf reached the rank of general. 

T.he economic" immigration of I^c^les as Haiman called it, which began about 
lo70 and had its peak r)etween 181)0 to l!n4, was massive and overwhelmingly peas- 
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am ill cliaraclur. During that period of time, about three riiillion Polish peasants 
oair.o to the L'nitecl States, parallelling tlie niass Italian and Jewish ininiigration oi' 
the sarae {^eriod. It is ii'n{)ortant to note that the present character of ]^oionia--of 
tlie Polisp.-An\r:-ican con^niunit\- -was shaped largely hy that immigration. Tiuat 
is, of .•.>urse, true of the Irash, the Jews anc] the Italians who also came to the 
I. niied State.^ in large numbers m that [period, but a case can be made that the sta- 
tus and th.e itnage and the prciblems t)f the contemporary Polish community reflects 
ai'ier-effects of the original mass immigration in mucli bolder and clearer r'elief. 
Polisli inunigranis were overwhelmingly peasants who came from a society 
wrhoii siili ju auticed a \-ariation of feudal economy. The top of the economic and 
political and social pyramid in Poland was occupied by a small group of large own- 
ers o: cstaTus. niarr.' of whom were counts or- princes of ancient and very rich fam- 
iii^^'S like ihc Potock\'s. the Kadziwills and tlie Czartoriskys. Then came a relative- 
l-.- siv.all iiroup of snuill landowi:iers followed by the mass of landless and illiterate 
peasants v.rio oarel^- eked out a living as hired hands on the large estates. The im- 
irigi-ruits to America cair^e [Drudon^nantly from this latter group. In 1012, for in- 
stance, aixiut 200.000 r^)les came to America, Professor Florian Znaniecki has 
esiin-iatcd that over 50 !o of these immigrants were landless peasants and 27% were 
siv.all hindowners in Poland." 

Most of the foolish peasants who came to the United States had no skills to sur- 
ive in the industrialized and strange country to which they came. They spoke a 
rudimentary, peasant's Polish, were mostly illiterate in their own language and, 
of course, the English language was totally alien to them. In contrast to the Jewish 
ii::\ss immigration which included many artisans and some who had a measure of 
experience in the textile industry and in conmierce, all that most of the Polish im- 
n:ii:rants had was a great capacity and willingness for hard physical labor. Ameri- 
c : .11 liie [rooming, CfMiipetitive days of its great industrial upsurge, showed little 
co.':.p..ussion to these newcon^.ers. If they were to survive they had to become un- 
s.-'iilicd laborer-s in factories, in the steel mills of Pittsburgh and Gary, in the tan- 
neries and slaaghterh(;uses of Chicago and Milwaukee and in the Ford factories in 
Detroit. P^des whr^ had some experience in the coal mines in F-^oland. went in large 
nuuibers to the crvil fields in Penns\'lvania and others found work in the textile mills 
in Lawi'L-nce and Xev: Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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No work was too hard, too menial, loc^ coarse or too clani^'erous (or the Poles. 
' "ie;. liaci ih) choice anti they could not he choosy about jobs if their families wei'C to 
surv'ivu in the new env ir onnieiit , 'V\\is hard, demanding work was a signal contribu- 
Unn iliL'se n-iiilions of brawny and hoaltiiy ininiigi'ants wiio without much complain- 
itiu or r-eocUiui; iielpcd to make America the industrial giant tiiat it is today. The 
Ar:.rrican society ::as yel to acknowledge the debt it owes to these millions of l-'olish 
pc isants. I'ixyv were not a 'doplusticated'' group o( immigrants and they demanded 
::riic :i'nn: liieir new country anei got little in return. In fact, instead of apprecia- 
tion ii\cy were s::ab':)ily treated. The ridicule which was (and sometimes still is) 
.•.e ipt.'d on iiie r.eads of tiicse si.[!ple, uneducated folk who woi'ked sixteen hours a 
••i.i--. :n danaerousl;.- insecure mines, mills and stockyards, foi' pitifully small wages, 
.= :s erue! and irn^usl. 

reeling a iv-a 1 com e in tlie new country, aliens in a cultural milieu which they 
did not understand and doubtful of tiieir prospects 'or economic advancement, many 
i'olis;; imivagrants were determined to save some money and return to their villages, 
in fact, i^eiween in^ years and l!>10, 2:'U,000 Poles did return to F^oland. Many 

a:'o .sta;-.-ef: dui so :)ecause they h:u] decided to delay their return only for a few more 
\c-ars. A i'olisa lusioriLin. bic'/erend M. .1. Madaj, offers an interesting insight by 

suggesting that this widelv shared intention of an "eventual return may provide at 

;east a partial ex-pbmation for the slow progi'ess (M' assimilation or Americanization 
':a.; Polisi^. conununitie s. " Since many Polish immigrants intended or at least 

werx- thinking of returning "someda;.-" to Poland, they felt consciously or subcon- 

sciouslv no great incentive to i^o tiirough the trials and tribulations of assimi lation 

or even of grarluai acculturation t(; their new environment. 

I'licre was one distinct benefit from this universal acceptance of hard and man- 
work and tlao generally [prevailing [Doveiay in the Polish neighborhoods and areas 

(if den.se setileir.ent, Triere was a rapid trend toward the disappearance of the so- 

C! i! aafi class distinctions, 'No work was shunned," writes one keen observer, 
bev.tuse i* was d i slListei'ul or iiard and no man was looked down upon because his 

.'.or:! was iowiv. In tins the Polisii immigrant displayed a marked change of attitude 
i'o.-i. •.'.:iat lie would iiave felt and shown in l^oland; the caste concept, once so keen 

.•■.en in :.he PMiisli peasant t.hat it would not permit him, if he was a landowner, to 

■;:ia tiie :-:and of his idred nuui, vanished here without a trace," 
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It is viriuallN' impossible to twagocrate \ho e/j'/erity of the ciiltur'al shock suf- 
U-rod 'hy trieso riv.is.ses ot' Polisii peasant- i ni niii^'rants . It was nuich more sevei'e 
liian tr.ai evperienceu by the large waves ol' Irish inuu igraiion [jecaiise the hash had 
one i;rcAi ach/atUaL^e nvcv the Poles--thu\' spoko laiglish, Tiie Jews too. were bet- 
ie]> prerjared for America. 'V\\u\ were mostly city dwellers, had more intellectuals 
ajKi artisans among them and were mostly literate, at least in Yiddish and in Hebrew, 
iv.eii -iie lialians from Sc)uthern Italy liad no recent tradition of serfdom and they ben- 
efited S(<mewh;u frcnii tlie ueneral admiration and affection of most Americans for the 
c(v.mi,r\ of liieii' nnar:. Poles had none of these advantages and their disadvantages 
wa>r'c iiuitiy. 

1 :;e\ carrie to thus countr\- en !:iasse. not from the somewhat advanced regions 
• y. P'.'land, jruimd \\arsav.' and I.odz, i)ut from tlie least advanced regions of the 
:• luiil.inos and sovit.hern and eastern Poland. They came not from big cities, but 
:v^^r.. isolated primitive villages and smail towns. These villagers had no interest 
aiui no ;>art in tlie nianai^emeni of the affairs of their own villages and no \'oice in 
::.o pol Ltical. affairs of the rcL^ion or* of tiie nation. If they voted they did so as the 
local LH'iest or' tiie local official told ihem to vote. Even the rudiments of the demo- 
^..-ratic :)]-ocess were unknown to them and their life was circumscribed in the nai'row 
cirvde of their family and the parish church. 

Vhc public schools \'Tiich v.ere attended by I'olish children operated on the prin- 
ciple of doini^ away, as soon as possible, with ethnic public school administrators 
and teaciiei's wei'e deeply con'/ineed of their' mission to make the "melting pot" con- 
ce; ; reality. Anglo-Saxon and Irish teacfiers had little sympathy and less patience 
lui- :h.e long and unpr(.)nounceable PcTis.i names or for the values and customs of Po- 
iis:: culture and reliiiion. Polish children soon perceived, directly or by repeated 
jjinuendoos. th.at to ije l\)lish is to be different and even un-American. They under-- 
st'xui Trial to yet airmg in school you had to forget or hide youi' Polish ties and identity. 

AO. wr)tKlei- trial the cultural shock suffered ijy the FV^lish immig]^anls. the hostil- 
ii;.- o>r :.i.e donunani society, tiie lack of appreciation for their ethnic and cultural iden- 
til;. b". public schools and fjublic institutions v.hicli caused tiieir children to be 
a.s:ia.merl (»f their poor illiter'ate paients, brought forth, in the course -f time, a se- 
•/ei'e i.nt'er i(jrity cromplcv. Even second generation Poles were not immune from tliis 
disaf>ling state of mind and a vigorous discussion is now raging among Polish leaders 
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urui sciiolarrf wiunfier I'oles icxlay, most of rheni tliird and fourtli generation Anieri- 
«.-ans. .siili siiffer froni an inferioriiy complex, 

liiere was also a severe clasli between Polish peasant mores and habits with 
t:ie aclvauced and advancing American civilization which prized individual enterprise 
:iru: wliic-a imi a i)rer!iiuni on the mass production and mass consumption of goods, 
boi.il material and ^:ultiiral. 

ine question tM' retaining the original family name is very important in any dis- 
cussion of ihv L'tlmic identity among American Poles. Ethnically minded Poles in 
A:];LM*ica d.,^ run. lake kindly to Sp.akespeare's casual remark. ''WhaPs in a name. . . " 
As lar as the;, are concerned, a name matters a gi*eat deal, especially if it is a 
gciraine {'olish n:ane. The resistance to the changing of Polish names seems to be 
.1 vc.'^\)nnso to ilu' special pressure exex'ted on Poles by the dominant American so- 
ciei\ , i:ie schoo!. the governmental bodies and especially the business community 
lo \i\gloci/e their names. }'*or some reason, Americans feel that it is much easier 
to sijeil ;ind pronounce names like Toscanini and Marzullo or Goldstein and Hul^en- 
s-«-in. or I'iap.erty and Moriarity. than Skorwaczewski and Bialasie wicz, Even 
na:::L-s iike }-3rcznev and Dobrynin seem to encounter less difficulty with American 
:.>ngucs. rh.ere seems to be something especially alien in Polish names and per- 
CL'i\ing this, many Poles have changed their names to avoid constant embarrass- 
ir.eni or lo do away with a real or imaginary handicap toward career advancement. 
Ib.us, for instance, the father of Senator Edmund Muskie changed the family name 
fr.Jir. .Mai'ciszewski to Muskie, and many a Pole with a long name became a Collins, 
a Si7:itr., or a Wiiite. In most cases these Poles cut their ties to the Polish commu- 
ni;y and disappeared into the mainstream of American life. That is one of the rea- 
S(;ns wiiy identity conscious Ameiacan I'oles look upon their kinsmen who American- 
ize ;.heir names as betrayer's of their community. They would undoubtedly refuse to 
vote for a political leafier xamning in a Polish district who would opt for a popular 
Ai.'.erican name. To r^)lish ethnics, a Polish name is a sign, a symbol, of Polish 
pride and a declaratif)n of intention to r'emain a meml^er of the Polish community. 

The Hole of the Polish Church 

Tr.e P(jlisf\ i^)man Catholic churches played and still play a very important role 
in the rustoi'v and in Wa: life of the American l^olish community. This area too, is 
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:"rt'c :r.>::: vniw vnvcv:^v anions the small nu:Ml)cr of Polisii- American sc:holar^ 
-^'^ '^^'^'^'^ ^^'^ n'.iL^iuer can uo is u> present the ari^'umems in tlie controversy anci 
ssv.'.-. s ::icir. as he si as lie c;ar"i. 

i\'.cs setllcvi usirilly around ih.eir Polis;! parish church or in compact nci^hiior- 
is. 1:.L-. '/.ere. :iS a whole, (ie\-outly reliaitnis and unlike many Italians (or one 
;.a s.i-. . i! ilian ir-.cn). cr^ns ihe red respcc* and ohedience to the priest as a reli- 
s ci i::. :;,a.no:::e:;: . I'riests were res;)ected as tlie men of God. the inspired rep- 
n:,ii.:-.cs liie Holy niurcli and of the Hr^ly l-"alher in luMne. I^eing practicallv 

. :catcd n.eii m tiie communitv. they sorved as re{M-esentatives and spokes- 
'.■-r !:x-ir iSMlateci eummunity t(^ Uie local and national government and to the 
^'f. ML !ar^e. Tiiese were i^reat responsil)i lities whicn llie Polish priests luid 
scr.ariie itnoui SMine Sfjrious h.anchcaps. Their parishioners, while obser- 

vt.;r;. of trie \'a.ticL:n. wei '■ l fact not communicants of the Konum 

'•'Mv: C 'i/irci:. :>{\[ ilie Polish lioir.an v. .^Uioiic C'hurc:'.. Thev wanted and expect- 
e st.']-!i.<,n^ N; i)e (ieli'.ered in Polish anci mosi importantly, they considered tlie 
M^i-as eustot-s '.'.i.ich v.cfre ftWh^wed in I' \-illage church in Poland to he followed 
:;:eir- c::urc:,eo in e':iicaL{o. Milwaukee and I^uffalo. 

In -a*: I ailed Slates, this con^-.'n;:' -.ion of deep rel i ^n'r^si [ ■■ and Polish patrictism 
.'semed a spec-ial prot;lem for 'die Pt)iLsii cliurches. As a rule, tiie bishops who 
i lurisdiclior^ o'/er tiie I-'oiish parishes were Irish. They found it difficult to un- 
•siar.d wir.' P^.^les m America insisted . n sermons in l-'olish, on parochial schools 
.Te Pv.lish uid Polish culture was to "ne pari ^^!' the curriculum and on the obser- 
i^:e of i\diski custo;:is eonnected uitli religaous holida>-s. Irisl^i bishops liad as 
\i- Trie esrablisiHiient ol one A niericanizcd Catholic Chureli in Annerica and 

isidei-'^'d 'he dci-nantis of Polish parishioners as narrov/. parochial and divisive, 
e.-. XM.:- .is :hey were, built ueautifui ;-hurt:hes in Chicago. Detroit. Buffalo and 
••^•^ self~de:i'/in^- f ''.ntri huti{ms fr'jm th.eii- small earaiings. They saved for 
:jurc::asc f.f ^athi- own iiirxiest iiorriCs a.nd shared these s;!.vings for tlie building 
:::posinu ;>ar!sii ctiurches. P>ul thev wanted Ihtj' church to l)e a Polisli Catholic 
r'.-k; and ;;:at often artuised 'he ire of tlie Irisl: iaerarchy. dames Cardinal Gib- 
o: l>aliir;a>rc said on one occasion: "Ours is the American Ciiurch and noi Irish, 

I'.alian or Polisli and we kee|> it . American/' 
Ih-oi:- iiic point of view of liie iuerarchy of the Catholic church, especially at the 
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tiiLM't* .ii'c i«iil> LLi':U Polish Mis!u.n)S anci one Polish .Archlnshop out nl a total nuriil)oi' 
.. -r Li"i'> AiViOrieaii Catlu^uc l;l^hops. M a 7. c v.' ski coniphiineci that the Catholic hierai'chy 
in [(.-a :\:\< sliov. n ao . . opz'u oiai icm dv sni.">port fof I'^olish parocliial schools anci 

' v. > (.iincuror^ !:i C'iu! a .,.i w.ii] Deti'c^it. with a large TN^lish population. ha\-e not 
r5t.'irL r^iacieals Ui the i'^l-.S'-. su::u:::u'>- at Orchard Lake, The f)etition also expresseci 
-.: i.sappoi iU.'i:l-!H liiai I'oUrih priesLS are luu rL-quirecl to take courses in tiie Polish lan- 
i^'Miit.- :n liie thci-! vj^^i cal senunarivs. 

T.-A- l^^p^.^ v. riile .^'v nij^athetic . replieci that tlic matters contained in the n:enio- 
r-.:ri(iii.'K ire v. iii.ir. 'lie jui-isdiotion oi' the lumian Catliolic Episcopate in the United 
S'.iics. l. aappuasL'C . Ma /e w s l-a rcMV.arkini: l-iut. ^'()ur iioliness has a great deal to 
•. ' ^n * hesf w: r\ r ic;- rs . ' ' 

Tiie <■ ' :n tempo rar--.- Polish. ('(>tr:nunut\" Polisti Organizations 

'i":.t.-it/ IS litlle :l^rt_■einenL less hard data a})(>ui tlie num},)cr of Poles in Aniei'- 
inci *':k* i ni'. j rnuilit >n at;out i\..|()nia is nut eas\" to obtain. American sociologists 
uu! :,)< )i It ical sciuntis's I'.iivu so tar exhibited little interest intlie Polish -.American 

«! V: : ; ;u iii t; • -id, .is o :ia.\-e said, Poles themselves u ei^e not \'ery eager lo be stud- 
i^-.:. E:-:is:i!ig iiieralure of soc^' 'j](jg>" /' v. rc^te a Polish- American ociologist, "in 
rt/laiio!! [() ciimic Lirou[:)s can but aiviuse tiie educated nienii;er of l-^olonia , who ktio\vs 
"a!".- loo v.eil from [jersonal experience that tliis literature does not even appr-'Oxi- 
r:-..Lte ;:ie lealit;/ oi" whiii happuns all al)out riim in his daily life. Mere is a ci^edilal- 
it;, of 'noLaitaitious pi-ojjortiv.iis, yet scholar's do nothing about it. Pei-haps the 

P h)nj:i is equally at fault for not providing tiic source niaterial and the inspiration 
Mooded XC' spai'l': liic effoz't. ' Tiiis situation is now clianging as moi*e scholars have 
ri::<\v.n Ml mterost in American Poles anil as the Pol ish -American leaders are more 
pjirn^ ■() ::olp lliose \',iio v.isl: lo undertake trie stud\' of theii* community. 

ifov. oiany Poles ar'e there in the United States? W'ytrwal makes a definitive 
.-■r.d.e.o'.ent tJiai there are today ten null ion .Vmericans of Polish desco/;^ Tliat may 

:::or«.: or' less true, but Ka/imier/. Uui-:omski, the know ledge al.)le fiacional V'ice- 
i'T C'sidern o! fhe .\merican I'olish. Uotigress, estimates that of that figure . ' t^jn mil- 
■ioii oulv aorjui half, or fi\*e million, consider themseU'Cs, on one way or another, as 
bv: 1 r -n-j ;■ HL', to thc ! ^ ) j i s 1 1 - .V f c r 1 cau ...ommunity, "'l would estimate. ' said Uukomski, 
;i' fine ri.illioti l\;les l.-elong to some Polish organization. 
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I'fX' Uir-^L-si iiu!r;;ier .W" Poles, atjoin nOO.OOO of iheni, live in Chicago. It is es- 

liir:;uoti ili.ti IK-lroii ha< :^00,lUlO, Xcu N'ork 250,000, Hui'falo and Milwaukee, laO,000 

f ich and lO(\Uiin uacli in C'lev'eland, P^u ladelf^liia and PiUshur-gh. There is a sM-ong 

.a-neentration of Pules in Kasiern l\.Mi!Usy Ivania and in New Jer'sey. The all-I^)lish 

v-'ii.>- m l;:e I ailed Slates is flainiraniek near Detroil. which has a popu laiicMi of 

-J'^.nnn. nea!-i;. all P.^les. Harniranick. like !V.an>- otiier cities, is a virtuallv bank- 

ri;:.)i .aiy, it findo it (iiMiciilt to nieel the city payroll or to keep its I'oads in i'eason- 

ai-le r-epair. Fix- financial ditficii Hies of liannranick hring inlo clear focus the slow 

i-aU' i.f economic Lidi-anceMieni of Ar:^.erican Poles. As a gr.aip. Poles are far from 

a::lue:.- --i.y inv .ess econoni ical ly aci\'anced than the dews and the Irish anci pr-obably, 

on '-'ae Ahoie, are worse off ilian t:^:e Italians. Ii is iheir low economic status, llieir 

concemranoa in nav-r cities tluii rn.ake I'or the tension and friction in the relations of 

Poles and hlaeks. '''hv eleiaenl of economic competiticm between the Poles and the 

;'i i-. as deser\-cs !:■< I'c attention llum it r'ecei\-es. Hut we sh.all treat this issue in 

!r:ore detail wiien v.e (ii.scuss trie I^'cdish-Negro rel..'.ions. 

Today liierc are appr*. ;n imate I v 10,000 fraternal. a .airal a::d so- ish r>r- 

:.ani-aii(^ns in i}:e L'niled Slates with a total men^i'-ersnip of al>:uit ono - , .n. Thei'e 

is 'h.e large and thri\ang organization of Mighland'/r [ Pr-dnalans] of North Aiaeri-..a 

v. :.icr. :ias recerrd v raised funcis to build a folklore a.nd cuiti'.i-e cencer in a -illage oi^ 

the .-.Irjpes of tiio Talra Mountains, 'i'her'c is trie Polish C'athalic Peagu^' wlucf] h-dps 

\n laiilding ciiurches in Poland, the Polish Woman's Civic CUibs, the Ciev';/land So- 

'■iet%, I'ae i.egion of Vourig Polish \-. anen, and !rj any simi ai' oi-ganizatioi, , which 

raise :a.onev for- c(dle^e scholarships, for desei'.a.ng youth in Po and. Otnr r organi- 

::.i\[i,n^ .help to inainiain hospitals and clitiics in the mrHicr country. T; -rx- are also 

or_ mi /aiions f>f {'..dish doctor's, lawyers, and artists '-^ all center-, of Poloni.,., 

iargesi ami most prestigious Polish orL^ani/Mion is .e Poli;di N; donal .-VIP- 

anc-e hich was established in PioO and which unifi'*^ nict-y ^raternal c-rdei^s and so- 

- , The original cronstit-ir ion n: the APiance staled tha: iti; purpose w.is: 

'!■- ;a>- b'lo found:).tinn for an ia.stitution liiat woulci woi'k for the rr.a^ei .ai and 
n-oral aa- ic 1 ior at ioi: of the P'olish. element m the United States by rneanr of a 
2'e.-er'/e fund. "i"o such i nsti tutif)ns belong IVdish liorncs, schools* and aP uol- 
■ •• 'rga ni /a. L irjns. , , 

C)ther i!.:;s included 'the prott >„ li o*n of Pcdisii ir^'inngrat ion (and) .daptation (jf 
Ira.: ..!;migrarit to .America, .-Ml members had a life in^-arance poli-y vvhich paid 
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^■■)lU.l :\\ (i^'aili o;" liu.^ iiiiilu incrr. bci* atui -ri-JOO a! tlie [)asaiii4^' cM' his v. it'u. Tlie Al- 
iianoo .ilso i.iiKlct'iriuk i.> fnsier the .spirit of Pr^lish [)atri otisn ■ \)y liie sponsorship of 
''-■ii.sh. ^-i: ■ I' ; :\t i o\'lmUs :uui h>- trie ohserv'ancc ; Polish hist{\'-ic cv(nns . 

l:.^.- :\>l.is: Wiiiv^nal MliaiiCL' iocia\' claims a nienihersiiip of i") 40, 000. All nieivi 
rs rarr;. i iis- : ra :k-l* p<)lk'ies issiic'i iiy i:ie Alliance, with an ag-^i'egate worth of 
:'.'-ir : :i : a-a rt.'i: ::.:llion at^llars. •■ first \-caa's, tlic Allhuuaj concCMitrated on eco- 
:a;^' liiC iauai - |;rc s.-, • ! ;;sii ini;. ,i^'*anls and on w idespi'ead agitation for 

: '.a»,- : '■.•ndL.MK'c ■ f [\ilan(i. Ai:!cr:can f'olcs, i);.* fh.e Alliance, looked upon 

:,:ic:. .Sf h. «-rs .is i:iu frairti: province of f-'olarid, lelpinu Uie three pLirtitioned areas 
ijf i'- !an(i ^ain ihcir natic^nal freedoia. 

\s litr.o v.fril ■. >n, and alter i-*oland gained its independence after World War I, 
.:ad as i:a; nc v. incineration of Anierican-ixjrn Poles took ovei' tlie ieadei'ship. tlie Po 
iisii Xa:;i)n:ii Alliance i)egan lo work to raise ihe image of American Poles and to 
:")r'»leci iis ;)olitiLM! \ik\ cC(.Mi(.)ir. i c intei'ests. 

i*nc riva) : . ...aticui of the Alhance was and is the I-^olish Koman Catholic 
I Wi.ii^ .leir < ii)jecti\^cs and activities are similai-, historically, there was a 

iecij ideol -..ical d ; lYei'encc het\'. een the i'\o or'ganizations . As much as Poles can 
:'.\ r i.'c s t'uhir and able to s- pai'ate tiieir ciiurch from political activities, the Alli- 
ance V. ;is a seuular oraanization, while the Laiion had strong ties w ith the Polish 
U..r:ain C'aiiiolic C"iuua:h in Aiaei'ica. Tins difference, wb.ile I'ar less sharp today, 
s rtii! in eV 'enee. I'nc Alliance- chapters are organized on a communal basis in- 
a.-pcndeni in' tiic clrai'cb.cs. \'.bale tb>e I'w' fa\'ors an orgainzat? onal set-up based on 
::e .aia.::: oarishes. VV iiile -priests ar^' ive m tiie Alliance, the;-' are much more 
.•■.■i(icnL in u\c leadership ranks of the Polish Uonian Cataolic I'ai.jn. The motto of 
:.«• iv-iish i'uiman (."atholic L'nion is Cn^d a.nd Country ' wiiile ihn Alliance favors 
' ' ''aiLi";-* and Citjd. ' 'Pus '/.ould seem in be an insignificant difference to outsiders, 
I' IS tiiis dii'i'erencc^ tliat for \ ears poisoned the relations between tb*e two orga - 
i:/. alions. "ri:e leadL'rs of L'nion, especdally the chui'chmen i not averse to 

•f -a iic i nu Lie -Vlliance as an anti-clerical, secular or even soctaiisl organization 
iVt'- in .-V'v.er ic-an (ir)i nestle ;.)olitics more conser\-at i\'e than the L'nion. 

\s v.e ::a/."<" said, these antagf^nisms iai\'e largely disappeared and a re lationshij: 
i: c( »' .'perai : f ai i^is been aclue'ved . There remains, of course, a health\- ri\aili\\- for 
;a.;r:. Mji'shi p a riv,i influence. 



I :h.' 1'(WLs!i lu>i!-:;in C"uthoHc rniun. like t!u„ '\ilisl^ Alliance, {)rovides its esti- 
r^: itocl lMO,()i)(",i r:ie:nhers uith insurai\.. / ■ ^Uicies and death benefits. It is a fraler- 
nai. .-■.»e;al ;iiu: .-ultural orL::.ini7.ati(Mi. li\ ' »70. .ioseph Osajda became the Fr-esi- 
'leat (^r \\\^ 1' ii.r.r. lie rei)resenis a new t\'pe of leader in Polish- Anieiacati !Me. 
(Xs:i da i.-^ ,in Aiaerican- b( .-n iawyer and a long-time liotel executive, who is tiior-- 

dedie.iied tu fuU l'oI hiboi-alion with otrier major i^olish organizations on mat- 
Lv:-s m!" ewneern t^) tlie entire Poh^riia. 

1 :a- Pidisi; Iu)ii:an C'atiiolic rni(Tn sup[)orts Si. Ahiry's College, a four-\-eLir 
■iocr il .II-T.S roi]«'."-. locMted ui Orcliar-d Lake, Micliigan. This small, but expand- 
oolit-ue. offt.-i aiors ir. liieologv, [:iin losophy , and Polisli culture and arts. In 
ao'J.i'io-; to lix- ..ollege. tiie ediieational coni[)iex at Or'cliard Lake includes a high 

and a Tiieologieal Seminars M(^re recentl\, under the dynartnic leadership 
■ :viba, .1 Center for Polish Studies \vas established, 'i'he AUi- 

-.■.ricc pu":)li-;ies adail>- i^.listi newspaper, ti:L: l.:)/.iennik Zf.^.azkowv . while the Polish 
. v. iucii wa.s subsidized b\' the l^olish l\f)nuin Catholic Union ceased pul)lication 
i-''L Several oLiier Polish, ne-o.spapers are pui.dished in Detroit, New- .Jei-se\- 
anc: in . 'l:;t.-r riijtjs. 

-'^)Sep:i Osajda, liuj President tlie Polish Ixoman Catholic Union, and Aioysius 
Ab: .a.".'. s;:i, t/ae b'resideni of the Polish National Alliance, have shown a great inter- 
es* in tile :iow imniigrants frfini Poland. Tbicy i)oth have made successful efforts to 
uSLaoiish lines of c:(>m rruinic:Uion with the new immigrants and opened avenues for 
ibj::: lo attain positrons of importance in their respective organizations. Mazewski, 
a!;h/ hiwver. v:\u) is :)bso the b^r-esident of the American Polish CongrvS.:'3. . ..d - 
dressed man-, groups and cdubs of new immigrants in an attempt to under i^tan-' -C'r 
■/lews arr: ibicir probleriis. ffis relations, for instance, with the acti\'- a^ eneri-ze 
I'olis:- Aead'Jiracians ( "Ili 'n of Cliieago, which is composed of weil-educater,, im- 
!^:i^rnnts, li.v/e i^een especially ofjrd-.al. "Mazewski has made it his policy to find a 
i'etier ande; ..\uubng witii tlie new immigrants." said Wiiola l^nvllkowski. tlie young 
'-'I^-- '■ . ■•sid.ent <>: tb- i'olish Academieians Cbib, "'le made it his luisiness and 
::as -ucceedeci. Paw li ;-:ows ki continued, "to integrate ir^an>- new immigrants inlo 
:;: -ny u:ti\'ir. ies of tlu; Pf)lish An.L'rican Congix^ss.'' 

' iiinifirantl;. , Abizcrski, some years ago knew lilDe l-'olish, i)ecame b\' dint 

of \\:u'(l work a fluent speaker m P(dish and even the sophisticated intellectual new- 
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•'^:::ei-s [in- <v)nceuo liuit lie speaks a "moocI IVilish." Tfiis makes Uiiv. L'vcn more of 
.t :'L'i\soiia i^rata annwii^ tiie new i rnin ii^ranls . 

N"e-,ei'liie[L'Ss . \\\c eoiil"iict hetv. een the (;lci aii(i new iniiniofants is real and it 
•.>ui;la ii,> !)L' !)rieri v exam ineii. T'ae nkl inirninrants, as we hiivo seen, wer^e over- 

;A';r;:iiu!y :)easaiits '.vliose S(.'ns and i^i'ancisons achieved a degree of social and eco- 
a":i;u: ridwmce n leni , hut v. hose roots in Polisii culture were weak at hest. The 
Aa.erican-OiU-M leaders of lAhonia setdon^. knew enough Polish to use it in address- 
i:ig th.eir compatriots. After the Yalta Conference in which American P(^les were 
convinced i^resident i^)osevelt "sold out" l^^land to the Soviets, some r\)lish lead- 
ers -ried to lead t:ie Poles from their traditional adherence to the iJemocratic i\ir- 

into lU'puidican ranlvs. -'Vi-.'. .v success in th.is effort was rather limited, but the 
aisa.-ui;. ind i)itttM-ness engendered were great. In addition, the leaders of Prjlonia 
••• or'.' Lo;.a! sai.)porters of the Pt^tisii-Clovernment in exile which represented the semi- 
.:.i;i:.irv go\-ernmeni of pre-v. ar Poland. 

1 :ie ncv, ifiiirdgrants . especially those who have come to Ainerica after P)50. 
v.:Len v oi-ijv.unist Poland decided to allow ini.migration, ai-e of a different breed than 



::^e ...c !!:ii:durants. Thev are i^elter educated and include many professionaJ people 
.i:id unr>-crsit\' stu(ients wiio are deeply rooted in Polish literature and culture. They 

:)r(}ud of their Polishn-ss and speak a "heautiful" literary PrTish. The new im- 
::\i,jrants are v'cliem v ai, iy f^oposed lo the Commumst regi;rie in Poland which does 
aoi. r-<'preseni ihe f^oiisii people, .-ui iliey not want the restoration of tlic pre-war 

tsu.al !;.- toiaJitarian governmen" v.hicii v,as dominated by generals and colonels, 
l^espising as Uiev do the comrv.unii^. oppression of their people, they nevertheless 
ac::rv;v.'lerige the ind . rial aci vancei7ient or i'oiand in recent years and the great im- 
pr. -.ements in i)u;)Iic educatio:i ;ind in arts. They hope for a free Iceland with a 
fierr.ocrat: call;, electee! ^o\ernjrient. While tlie dialogue between the old and newer 
anri n.ev.est i ivi i;^ i a ra lion grou:)S is at its !)eginning. [n-ogress as we have iadieated is 
lire id;. ■ ons i de ra i ;le , The slow emergence of new leaders oi i^olonia, who have 
n'irtu]-ed fui Amerjcan ideals of detnocrac;v and who have acquired a deeper 
l(Kig«/ of tlic riv\\ Polish caltural heritage, is a guarantee that this progress 
v/iii cotuinue. 
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i^)les in C'lucaao Politic^ 



In 



nlQ of ilK'ir frcqncMit .;onipI:untd against Mayor Ualey lor alleged discrini- 



inaM(.':i ;n -iving Poles iinpcu'Laril ciL;. lohs, both Polish papers endorsed liini f 



or 



re-election in April P»7l. 'rius was expected I'roni the Dziennik Chicauoski . wliich 
usually s'.ippofts tlie Denioerats in line wiili general political orientation of the Po- 
;:sh l-iorna.-i C'atiiolic l iiion, but the endorsement \)y the Kepiiblican leaning Z^^oda 
■ as a J. it of a surprise, although a few days befot'e even the Republican Chicago 
•i'r'iinine endorsed Daley. The editorial in the Dzienni;, stressed Daley's accomplish 
!:H':rs m liu- . -ty, while Zgoda concentratCLl on tlie Mayor's enforcement of law and 
in\H,r during [he ll'h;; Democratic Convention. Mayor Daley's popularity in the i^^- 
Ps:: voi:i!->iniL> sn;.ivod a few weeks before th.e election when he rejected a plan by 
wiuc;. Ci^icago lliuisino Auih.oriiy would build low cost public housing units (to 
:)e assi-ned prirnaiuly to i;lae;vs in white neighborh.oods) . Triedman, who hedged 
^''^ i^^^^^P '-"-'^ wiiatever- support he had in the Polish areas of llie city. 

.\r!iet'ican Poles spenci :< ;aL:vel\- modest sums of money on their few major cul- 
:ux-a. . :i^iituiions. L'nlike i-e Jews, who have mulli-million dollar .Jewish Comma- 
:iJty I S r(;r the adults and primarily for llie voung in almost every majoi city, 

no cn: . irable instin^ions exis: m I 'olisri e, ■ ..:nitLes. A similar s^' lation also 
prevaP-: among \hc Italians. Pike liic Ttaiians. Polish immigrants have shown little 
e.nujt'r-ii lor liie r.>uilditm of institutions of liigher learning, but there lias been a 
:;ar;^ofl ir;. fjro/ui; ,ent in this r'er i:: recent ;.'ears, 

1 ! "is.h Xatif.wial Alliance sp' aisors the Aiilmice College at Cambridge 
■^orinas. Pennsylvania and tiie IV>lish l(in::an Catholic Union Sup: >rts a complex of 
'■■Psh eriuealifVKil insrimtions ai Orchard Pake. AUchigan. Yet. these institutions 
tre .vaaP and fiiKmciaPv nr)i ..eP established. The Alliance College has an enroll- 
:.cn; of ^00 anc: St. M .■v's C(^lloge has about 150 students. 

Dr. l'.uiione Pus iel e v. ic p!'eside:u of the Kosciusxt^o i'ou ndati oii in New York 
- i-M i::.-titulaf)n dedicated t:ic or.. a. )tion of I'olish s.:;i'0pirsi]i,p--[s a persistent 

■ '''^i'^n-P^ afjatlr. in cuiiural affairs, fhj complained in a speech to Polish 
' a^c -rs ilr-iL lat* {-"oundation j.ots laosl .--f its financial support from non-Poles and 
s...jrr(..(i tiiat tliu support for- thic Alliance College has be en niggardl\- and that the 
MiLcgo deteriorated s- ■ .a^ w years ago "'Piat only a threat of havings its ac- 

re htation i<-ao\-ed cr^uld mo'a/ate the direr f.vt? ol' the PoPs'^. National Alliance to 



.1 TLMic-.'. c'll inlort'Sl m liu.' .srhool." 'i'lif rrniiu'-nt Polish scholar fiirtlicr ttuled that 
\':'.(- roiulilion o!" I'dHsIi Museum and .■\rchi\-es in C'hicaLio. which luivc hcen found 
LMi .iru: arc s ;,h 'iisi ^rcd h_\' tlic I'olish I\(«Miari C'alholu: Tnion. "has deteriorated dras- 
tically-. ' 

\ .\::..'rican Polish ^'oni^vess has increased its suf;j><a'l Tor the I '(^lish-Anieri 
^.-.iu ilisloricil Associat i (.)n which :kis succeeded in altraclin^>' to its ranks a nund^er 
«>: \ouniaer \n;crican [">rofess<.»rs oi' i^)lish descent and scholars who have recently- 
i ::; .T. rated I'rop.. i'olanci. 

1 i.i.; Alli.iuce College seems to l^e on liie way U-Aard overcioming its dil'fi ciilties 
i':.e ■-.•ojle^o. ;!i .-jcidition oflering a hill ct.^urse (^f study of a liheral arts collei^e, 
«);;crs a pro^raa:! . . :' Polisfi studies. Kecently, Alliance C'oUet^e offei'ed its juniors 

-->enior- iii .-por luni ly mi' a year's study in one of the universities in Poland. 
l:.;s dci-isii»n talicn oy ihiC hoard of ii'usiees of the College after long discussions. 
IS s\ iri;H< >i::;it.i c: of ,i growing c<)ii\'icti(yn in f\ilonia that in spite of the antipathy to 
;:.c V '< -n : ::;unist ( ; ■.■ c r um c n I in Pod and, culi;ui-al lies with Poland are essential for 
prcr-cr-.-aiioi: ni' i'olish; iciuiiiivy amt^ng the American Poles. 
I ht; Koscius/ kf) foundation, iieacied !)>■ Dr. [\us ie ! f,.' v.icz, has also gi-eatly ex - 
;:).ituicd its i)rograr!!S atui activities. 'J'he I'\nuidation v. as estahlished forty yeai'S 
U) oroir.iitc liie atten'Jance of Polish yout:: in colleges thr^^ugh scholarships and 
hel;) deserving scht>lars lo study the liist^: ■.■ of Polonia and to acquaint Polish- 
\i; .er ic-;ins v. iUi riiuir cultural heritLige. The I-"oundation, which occupies a lovely 
:■ liiding lust off Central I'ark Vv'est in a fasiiionahle section of New Vork, conducts 
i variety cf rictr/ities ain^ed lo promote : olish dance, arts, and literature. Since 
ii.s estai.'iishir.c a. . th.e i-"oundation has helped ovei' fifty graduate students, and es- 
• Ps'icd sc;io];.i.rs. Poles and non-]\de y to publish hooks, including doctoral dis- 
st-iv ;;ions on P'ljidhi sui)jecLS. More recently, the Kosciuszko l''oundation inaugu- 
r a oroarar:'; of .si:-: 'week Lours to i\)land for American- r\olish studcmts to give 
i.he::. .i.n f >pf)Mriun! t. ■. to study l ^dish: cultur-e, traditions and arts. 

.\.so in Ne-.s Ydv-: :irc tlie he:,Klcjuarters of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sci- 
(.Mices V, hici: ;jiihlisi:es llie PoHsii pLCv iew , a scholarly journal v. ith iiigh literary 
siandnrds, de-,f;t<.'(.i to I'olishi literature and [■'(.^lish affairs. Polish - American Si ud - 
ic s , -i lounvo o'cvotA:d t(j Polisri iu story in the United States, is published at St. !\lar> 
(•dieae in ()rcii:.ird Pake, Michigan by the F^ol i.sh - .A rue rican Historical .Associatiou. 



Anion^ tlK.' rn.iKU' cliuiic grtnip.s in America, only the Jews have eoni[):iral)le liler-- 
^rv and iuytorieal niaga/.ines. This is signifiearit in view ol" the widespreac) view 
Ji-. it Vn^eriean Poles Hvl- in ihe luklsi oi* a eullural desert, 

Trie rnaj(n- responsi hi lit\- for the handling of doir.estie and foreign affairs of 
Ai^a.-ru-an Poles is eai-rietl ny ihe Arneriran l\>[ish Congress, an umbrella organr- 
. -at ion of over forty Polish fraternais. clubs and associations. Vor many years. 
Ai-.L-iMoan Poles were disunited anci lacking a voice which could speak foi' them to 
A:i;erican ijovernment and to the American public. Now the American Polish 
CvHi^ress speaks (ov most of tliem. 'Ine Congress was organized in AIa\- PM4 to 
aL-lp in :iie csta'hli sh.ment of a free and independent Poland at the corclus' 

fid War II The tudginal charter of trie Congress listc^d among its o 
i:.-.- .-ircauii^enina ^:>f the war effort by Polish:- Americans and thus contribute to the 
v\c-.<>v\ ..f Poland, to mcrea.se the welfai-e ni l^-^hsh- Ameri cans and to a ''umted 
;-i.ctN-n Ar.'ieri- -.s r>f {^,lishl descent, v.iih.in the lawful limits of their rights and 

lieges \n thi. <-oLnurv. to assure u\v sovereignity of I-'oland, the laiv:] of our 
■ rL- ' :;laci's . and \ho integrity of its bordei's/' 

i a- man-. ■:c:\rs liftur its establishiment , the Ani.-riean Polish Coi: ress con- 
ot.-n!r:ired :ii:-osl ev(dusi\-el\- on the -{uestion of the restoraUon of an independent 
i'oIan(i .lud pressed ih.e American Cu^vernment to prevent the So^dets from imposing 
a ;.o::.:;.anist uo'.'er nnient on l^^lanch \^.'hon this effort failed, the Congress demand- 
^:ci -i^ar ila..- I'tiited States press Kussia to repLX its grip on Polanch Yet, the Ameri- 
. .in Polisii C'uigress !;as not achieved tliis objective, but there is evidence that its 
consiarit protests and pressure lias at times ligli\'?ned the burden imposed oii the l^o- 
I;s:-i peojjio b*.- th;e Corn iriimist rxygime, 

P^l; poPlTcs ■ ,tie Amer:.;:>n Polish Congress in relation to Poland have •mdcr- 
L:.>ne dr istic clum.ges in recent -.ears. The Congress is still adamantly (ip[?oir'-;d to 
L'le C • ;::;f:uuiist -io'/erniiient (.f Poland v/hich it considers unrepi-osentati ve and im- 
:;ose.: [:\o Soviet I nirjn. i)Ut it now supf^orts sonic policies of the Polish govern- 
:: v.lucii it cr^nsidei-s to be in the i::;erests of the people of Poland, T-'urther- 

in -.m impor-tant poiic;,- change, the Congress has decided in the early PK'mVs 
to rievDte i gre:.L dead o: .ts efforts to tiie strengtliening of the political r^osition and 
ir.fliionce o- American Poles and to ll.e defense of the image of r\)lonia. 

The new pf)li(:ies of the American Polish Congress are summarized in a mem- 
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<'r.ui(!un: suiMiiitU/d on OcuVi^cv If), 1;'70 t)y ^ Mnoress to l'rt.>rii(luril Kichard Nixon. 
I::.' Collar. -ss :t.-ku(i i :aN(i Stales C lovoraiiiLMU U) fccoyiu'/e the Ocior-Nicsse line 
final : '.oii i u : -it' \ ixjiv.eun Uer^i Clunnany antl Poland. VMien some lime iaier. the 
uov'ernmenl and e'iiancei [tU' \M 11 >■ Hr*antll as^reed on a Irealy confi rm ini^ the 
: > 'i;iu:-ii-\ . tlx.' (.■-:iL;res.s auain a<ked the L'niieLl Siales to deelare the boundary as fi- 
nal -md !,(-. a^x;epl tiae i [K:or[,)oraiic)n niio i'ohind of tiie so-called Western lands which 
; -ri.' v"i va^ 1 \' !»eii)nL;L*d lo Clerir.arrv". 

^ ^- ^'-^ ■ 'urfaer requesieci lhal Ihe L".S. A. expund cadUii'al exchanges with 
!'•■; md and lo ^rHIrL i'oland ihe niosi !a\a»red nation category in trade in order to as- 
= ::np'iris frorn I'ohLnd. The memorandum stated that such impoi'ts 

" l*'^iis:i ;x'o;)1l'. ii, did not menUon liial in the long run : :-::pi'c\-cn'ienl in 
i'-'Si---: -rade lance v. on Id strengthen 'iie Tolish connnunist goveiaiment as well, 
i" -l; n.enun-anclum demofistrates ihe dramatic shift from the total opposition and 
^' "-"fi w-u; nraxiscfi i'nlishL gc)vernmen^ lo ihe tn'esent polic;. which slill opposes 
= '--^ g<>vernn:enT. , i^ut v.hich supports some of its [policies which, in the 

^-uadc-an I'oles. ser\-e ii^.e jnterests of ihe Polish people. In view ol' the oit- 
■^■i- antl -c< ir.uriisn. rjf i-ic leaders of Polonia, this was tiot an eas> oolicy to adopt 
a.-i'i siili req'iircs a great deal of sophistication and flexibilitv in its application. 
I (:k:::.aiu\ tor iniensified cailiural exchanges with Poland I'cflects a conviction that 
I'idisri culiure cafinot flourish in the American Polisii conmiunity unless close eul- 
:.'.-:ra! ue- are r : ■ a i nla.i ned v.iih lla..' .wis and literature in Poland, The new i.r-licy 
cxpia.ins ■h.. siud.eiu study toui'S lo Polaaid inaugui'ated by Polish-American edaca- 
lionai ins: nur ais, Dr-, Ivichard Koltii of the Catholic Unj\'ersity f America sutii- 
;:: t:-i:-.ed ilus posiiif)n wiien lie said, Xo eirmic group can long maintain its cultural 
I :• ! md cn.-ativity witiu^ut some lies with I'ao nrigina l' source , 

In a ;>er-sonal. irrLcr-. iew with, i'residetit Nixon the delegation from the P,A,C,. 
;■ .\io;.sius Ma/.ev.s d, ".-l-io is 'ooth. the Pr*csidcrit of the National i'^olisli Al- 
:i i:^^ ■■ •'■^^i Ol (. P. \ . ' ■ , and b'.- doscph Osajda, the President ot the Polish l{oman 
( ''^ >'i o I'nion a.nd rrtja.--,:r-ei- of lia: C'^jngress, also demandfd the appointment of 
'\-- dificfi Prd'js tc> l '(;fieral posis. Tiic)- pf)inte(i out tliat sucli a request wa,s not 
■ a ' i'.-nUjd '.);: di-visi\'eness or* pa.i'ochia] ism , C)[i tin's the;/ said that liie%' ''woiild \ 

ird Th.es e a pt^rn nlme nts as the symbols of t he full partici [ )ation of the ten million 
■^■Q:.<'---^d ca.ias of Podish old gin in the mainstreaan ol' American lifc\ , , . " 
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iN.lioii Aiiicricim C-oiigresd is .t^i^ ing i ticreas ing support to WAish vnWunil 
'in us :i!:i|.-r urccK-cupatioii is u itli tiio del'c-nse of tlie n-nai.;l.- of Am.-i-i- 
c.m i\,lo.s in .\i:irri\M. Tlic im.iqe prol,loin lius hc-av.v on the liearls n{ the I'olish 
co!M!:;-;ul;. ,!:uI ii .>;i^iit to lie l-.e.i\ v mi ib.e coiiricience of tlie American people. 
Ai:>.eric,= iuiri lailLui, ;u-^ yet, to express its gratitude for tlie brawn and tlie kthor of 
!:.i!lions of r..k.«5 uh... iug the coal in the mines of Pennsylvania, who sweated in 
'"'l'" -■•'■^-Meh.Kseiis ami the steel mills of Indiana, and who worked 
'''' ! ^"'.ii 'i ■ 'tidiuons in the stockyards of Chicago. Mm to add insult 

t:.c. donunant s>)cieiv has hrar.ded American Poles as ignorant, slow-wilted 
a.ad reaclioaury sl..;,s. Television comedy shows and night clui. comics continue to 
udl I'olish, loive.s" die "iiero" of which is the ■•(lumh Polack." Such an image would 
- ird !o oc-ar for any - urj, i.ut for American l^.les, the descendants of a people 
v.Me:. -itstiruibiy nri.i. s itself on h.aving i,ecn the defenders of Christianity in Europe. 
•:.c ;.n-(.ud -rearers of \\e.-;iern Civili/.aiion. who have produced writers and poets like 
>:o:i::h.-wic:-. Hvynnm:. .Mickicwic:-:. Slovacki. composers like Chopin and Padcrew- 
' = 'e oi.rrlen is li-; !■.<=• unijearaMe. 

I- ..s r.ol (difficult understand the oidgins of the "dumb i^olack" image. The 
..ss l',,i.sii i:nnugraius--t!„-.- illiterate peasants - -had , as we have said, no skills. 

J-'^lish language and Anglo-.S;ixon mores. Vol- these laborers, 
' :::.is; ::,ve :,een mgh. impossible to follow th.c instruction of the foremen and the 
"^-.ses. ( •on.~equentl v thev were thougnt to i.e unintelligent and even slow-witted. 

"■ ''-^ !-'!'age is complicated by the fact that the lack of respect, the 
icri.sion and i:=e msMli.s dii-.-eieU at liie Poles by luv dominant society have resulted 
■■■^ i dv.:p i:u-eri<;ritv con:ple:< wilier; nas afflicted not only 'he generation of the immi- 

--^'"^s anci even grandsons, who were ashamed to ioe identified 
. S'a:i-. a do.orecateci .niinojdty Ji'oup, 

In .-;;dtu < .: dse comple.vitv of th,- proidcm, American ''oles seem t(; be deter- 
• med •.. i.-tunt.. a long overdue counter -offensive. "(>:r r.s.st urgent task," Mazew- 
in :i kevnote adr-ress • "ho li'TO National Convention „: the Polish Amer- 
"■ - -is the presentati. n n: Polonia's image in historicallv and soeio- 
■ aicaliv a,p;.;. used frai.-e of reference. Ii is not an easy task," ho <:ontir-iued. "l<- 
-.iMos are doeplv rooted m tne i.ast neglect and ignorance of our own \v<- i.a 
::.ai,nsir.'am r>i Ar.r'rican iife." American I'oles are now fightint:: bac:k against 
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•:;fir r;u.-i ors aiul (iefamcrr-. Polish ( M'l^ani /al iotis aro cltjiuaticiin^ from tliu corii- 
: uu.i lioti riauiia \\u: elimination n\' "Polish jt^kcs" and Iho [)r^.•SL ntal ion of a true 
ii^ia^^e of Anu'riojn f'olisli oon'i m uni t \- . They ha\e embai'ktMl, in the \\orcls t^f 
1)/ . Waitor /. u'mh;i, Chair man of tlie AcK'isory ('(uuioil on Ldueation and Cultural 
Afi'.iirs Ml" tiie Con;4reSr;, U{,)on a [Tanned, strutMured. we 1 1 - ori^ani /ed program of 
:->"^^in\-e imaqe-'puiUiin.u <>!' tile r\)l ish - Ame riean. as well a.s nf the country of our 
f' ro - f.u [lOi-s v. iii: lis t iiousand -v'ear histor>', Poland." 

l;:o s;ro:iL; reai-lion ol' ih.e Inni^'-suffLM'in^ Polus against defamation is showing 
ri'siPs. "1\..' U".- 1 si ( >n networks are more careful in allowing eotucdians to get lauglis 
';,o oxpenso i>i 'iic I'l-les and newspafMM* editors ha\'e hegim to realize that [)uhli- 
• f ( ie fai: . at( iiiaterial brings a hostile reaction from Polish grc>u[)S. And 
^>ia^ai: ni' P( dish ji/:«.us" still persists. Kccentl\-, on thie show ''All in the 
: , 'lie faihor v-alled his Son-in-law "a dumb Pokick/' 'I'lic son-in-lav. , who 

iS i disti!! Ptdisii n:.ime in ::)C show, answered, '1 want you to know that I am 
• ^ r". -i-'im .'f ir.;> I^mIIsIi heritage. Tiic fatiier-in-kiw's |.)unchline was: "What heri- 
-^u*-- V^-i: /i-ii.e frun. i long line iT' bowling teams." Laughter. Yet as v.'c said, 
S()"!o \)i).<[[ivc resiilL- :ia\e been attaineci. In Novem!)Cr, 11^70, the Detr'oit b'ree 
P:'<^-::^s b;id :i shu-;, a ' ty[)ical I '(dish wedding" which was allegedly a long bout ni' 
'iriniang .ind i-rawiino. Detroit "-h.}s cieluged the newspaper with protests and on 
I )o..ei:i b*.*r Miclii^^^an br'anch of die Polish American Congress organized a 

pr( n..'S'. (:or:ionst ra lion winci i was addressed Mazewski, who staled that he came 
I- ' hv : dl;. :)1-l ;vusc' ^\\(-: Detroit incident \'. as nr)t an isolated one and that sto:Tes 
bri-'iri l-'..:s;: .', (.k i(i ings ' and 'P(dish lokes ' are cruel and in bad taste and defame 
• :iiue I'disri m; : : . : ai iii ' ■. . The editors of the Detroit t ' re (y Pr ess printed a full 
:'s pMpr,;. r^iacier s and pronused to rectify the i!^ist:o<e. 

l^)Iisli-.\mericans in Congress 

; ! t si ■ - \ : : :< *r ! ca tr- in Ct.'Uiiress ira:iudc one SenaLor and ten Congressnicn. 
' .. ■ ■ • P' • : a.- 'OiMts .uid t'.vo :ire J pth d i caris . C^'nerali;>- Sja-:d-:ing, IWc Demoer'ats 
•a'e ; : . r jf ie rate liiitM'als i im clorr.estic issues, while the two Republicans, O'Konski of 
V. :y'-<)Msin oid Doi'winski of Illinois, are conservati\"es . On the issue of V^ietnam, 
i'disr. (."f >ngia.;ssm en aavtj generally lAt(ji\ ;;awks and sufj{)orted Pi'esirlcnt Johnson's 
:. ' anlicies anr] appro\-ed Xixr)n's invasions of Cambodia and Laos. The exception 
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is ( oti.T-rssii.an \\cni-\ llrlioski .U't'sc;, wlu) is a lih^ral on domestic issues. 

I <• 'iisisiei;- (iovL- oii \ ieLiLin; .'.net :i Tol- of excessive nulit.ar\' sponclino. I'lic I^)lish- 

.?;.:;-.uniiy wa.- siiakLMi 1 me ahru[ji re[)laeenuMn of C'on^res.snKin \k\n 
iw -s'e;!. Si;: .is c':;air:i::m of liie De I'n oe r\i i i c Conference, who was liioiiniu to he in 
"^iH^ea-rsiiip of liie liouse. !>y ( 'onL(ressnK,in Olin Teai^ue v)»' Texas. Some 
! -i:s:: nev. spaoei-r. s i /. m tra.^ m<.\ e a siniriler phU halchetl h\- tlie lif.ierals wlio a[)an- 

•:t^'w lh.s'cn;;o.-.s;.] .on: liic Souihcrners who were ass iciiiourfly li vat.ed h\' the Po- 
liS:; - -n- i-ossn:<i:i. i ;;o iru'ii is oro:M:)l\ m u e h s i n i p lo r . i\oslenkowski . anahk^ 

•;:^|-''SSi::ari, . i^cn ::a({ lo noL'Ject :h.s ilulies as chairman r>f me i;L:mocralic caucus 
■ :«'canse <>: 'requoni icin.-^ lo Ciiicai;-! io thschari;e his rc;sponsif)i 1 ilie ^; as Ward C'om- 
•■ ' ::.'n.: democratic \\ ,i-c. Ahivor l)alc\' would not eonsicler- j'elieving 

' ...wi n: N) i-,ecr) li^c Pohsa \ otc in ihe area in line for the i>)emocratic 

' '\\:\v. b\ addition, ii.o liixM-als were miffed h\- .l{ostenk(nvs ki ' s h.awkish 

' '"''^ flirtation witii the Southerners, 'I'he Southerners simply prv- 

• ■ ^•'^-■1 HI a.n i:aportant -iMon in the [fouse hierarcir. . 

' • ■'■ (■: Ma-.ca" K:c:!.;rd Dah-s en Mie nemocrat.ic Congressmen from 

^ ■■■■■ ■ ■ • 'nsKierai^lc. Dan a^^owski . in die Spring of 1M71, war. hccoming 

■ .:n;rtpf)\- o\'er "lie ajtnai^n Wur. "[ make • lot o!' spee(dies at liigh 
^ '^isiriv;t. die sanciy-haired . mil and f a.^dsome Congressirian said in 

: s:x-.-c;, ill { :acaaM. anti the kids ask ciarnn penetrating questions ahout wliat use- 
:a; :.-cr:.)osc v.e're ser'/ing in Vieinam, As ihis thing has gone on I've had UMa-e anrl 
:i-<.a; ic answeriim them. * llosienko^'ski's sliift to a dove position was helped 
- ^ s:m,.i'..:!; M;tyru- i)a!ev in A:)rii. l!'7 1 asking for- an end to tfie Vietnam war in 
•m^:or astj me :ra>aev sa\"ed mm :ae -ar io nelp the cities. Hostcnkowski and \io- 
;'':cins::i. •.■.::(. is .in e>:pcr-i m> read tiie laood of voters in this riistrict. became 
'-or oiher (/< > igrcssn:en co-sponsors of a resolution calling for* an 
'-•^'■i'-' f^'i' ;i r.S, -viii.rirM.wal fro!;; \hctnam. 

I:.tme seecis tr, yc i)riglit future in : he car^ds for the \-ery aide and articulate 
^ nn 1 ' !isr;: . Pucinski. a i-anking n;emher on r.he ffouso Committee on 

i'c i:ducar.:-n arid v^'eMaa'e. is a vov\ o.-pular speaker at niectings of Poles and 

-.aci emni-- L?ro';:;s, ! fc is \-ei-v popular v. ith tiic dews in Chicago because he is 
■.■onsio.'r-ufi a slaurich friend of C-",e;. The well-liked Congressr-nan fuis an excellent 
s(.-nse for ei;;i)i'. ma popular causes and he is jiot averse to c:hanging his views when 
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-(.'c-::.s L'O'i^oii:' ; lie v :ri:i.v i moo thiii I N j 1 i i; - .A : i ; :■ i ^ 

: iilaiic;.' , ; lor; ■ pet i * i f o:;;nic L::^n;ps I'or a .-^iiaro ;j< j 1 i 1 i i.:a 1 po". 

!ur i: pi )rui lU joas iii lae .-iii ^ itiLrrd. ^"ic; Li jc s :ia\'Lj won Liiaau '/iLitorics !'or P' 
iiiv: Ualians, c^ai'i Dia i\a so i i u v, i c ;• ia aa i ntc r\- i l v.a I'oiish uthiiia: i^cvi^ai] has 
beei-i iiclped av aifj^.M' aalia a! licr^ v,iii^ P^ianri, ami the L!:iriaencc nf the ae 
aetica-eriu-aloci i ra ra i ^ra; U;^ :"roa; i'-^!anci. As u aa.v'u !^f){Gfi i:i :!ie case ra' if.e 
aae lae Ualiaas, i;as aev/ e:.:aiic: aie at i f i ea ; i ( a: r; i f'T'e r s I'l'on; thai, of tlie -hacr- ^e 
'i'-ns. \ aereept]\aj I'-iish • :h-(ia. Pohiaa apily o!;sor\'ed liaLl Ihe hrhisi;- 

ca:: •.■<iaaa ;-)e(j;jle iaeaii:';.- vi*.:: :^■);is.: hisaa'v, vaiaire aiiri .^rts, i-afa^.'?' Mian \vi 
nhi'j]- fra-ias of ^aaoiaoiial Pdi.-^a aalajniisa: -au; reliiiioi^. i.(aajers al" ' 
ree. .4:1! • i au -l.-il :^^J■.'. aaarrjaeh^-s aeeaea a^ aea..-ai lia- [ajv. J(Jn^.a■;a; 
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■ ■-' . v.-iK.- ' :it.' y aiX' i)r'r;(i \.n : l- ; ;t • r i 1 •■ - ■ > f ! ; • '!, i i - i l ■• . 

■ ■ '1'' ' ibA/ ':\ )][>[] 1 ri;:; ■ ; ni.H i;i i ,( - : - i . \'. . . ■ • 

it-'aciurisiiii:) in A: : io ri cmii (•( irnriuinity ^'/i i^r, : - 

^'^ :t..'c;:ML;s :iiuj iioe Is or' yoi:!!; mid whic'ii ha~ iiujru liiui^jrstaiiiiiiiu I'or 

^■l■ltll^:ii ncccis oi" 'he coTMin i ini i;.- . T^iu Alliance CollcLfe and liu: Oi-^jiiarc] Lala- 
C oAl'uO aiu sLiii ri!:aill i ns I i In Ufjns , t-ui [iic;. a]-e i^ro'Ain^ arui i ni I'f^ciu ui ng ne\'.' pia)- 
^i";i:ns :ind c:\pt_*rii>jcni ina vAti. new ifiear^. 

i he K(jscn i jziio Ini^ I ilntc , :.he 1 Alsucisl-ii InsliuiLe, !hc f^ilish ScdeiUii'Lc inriiiluLt: 
and ihe Anicriean Ai)lirsh I Ii ;:^Lrjrical Associati(;n shnw signs < )i' re\A\'al and (jf a signif- 
icja::: icienti licaLi* >n nf dicdr^ sclad:ad;>' e[K;e:r.n)i\s U.) proi'noU.- i'{Ais"n sciu)lai-sinp anci 
! i Lei'aiure . Y-^wAc!^ i'olisli scb..')lnrs, .son:u dorn in the I An led SUites and r)Aiers who 
e:ia;e lo Arncvicii after \\'(udd \'/ar II [~,r afrei l;Af) :'.ra)!n Hoiand, are nial-:ing an irn- 
y^aaant er^ntia i i.i f )n U) ihis a''):*:.. 

L: saaaaar;/, diere is no ruascai lo claaai d'.e ;aaa!iclion of Dr. Ka si e ! e \vi c a . wiia 
said m -ae loi^iL; laai v;e vA A aU i^e as^>l^ai iaieci . and Aait ii.-.: pn^Qijss ojA:LSsi n A lati f")n 
(>: Aaa:Ma.u..tr iVdes \'.a)iji,(! n<;a ^■(.)ntinae. ijai aiere are indicatiens Aril this v.aU he a 
sa-a proc'jss and 'aau assi nA la! irai '.'A A he; ■ ir e:^ - ha hmced , at least In the ininie- 
drAe lataiar, i.^;.- a gro'/Ang I'eeAna t.-tiaav' idt.aait\ and eAinic: ihAcic on the part of a 
sa :.'StanA -.a seaia^a a! !^))nnia. Tae pja;r..i!-\- reason fur tins in-eri i c li on is the deei) 



Araeiaraai ArdtL^s :a seeina Aohari 



a^-eea : ra^r"a. a < ■orTHta.i ni s t - i na)r)SLa.j 



ajianaeiii. i ra'aaps (.a.-(jn ;a'. 
■ ■-aninL; and ■■ CfaUent fa:" a..! 

a-. Ita Aaa - A a;t : r i eaia- Mad A' 
aa --'Aiat ijcaaa Adi ai ■ ■]• has 



aua^taat :s Pa.; i:io\ t:;-a Ardist\ness noes aa\a: 
n a.*r ' ' a :s < >: i d i s : dt; s c«'an . "A ;e;.a ai si a )St a at at 1 

; a ^ ' ■ ai s , A ■ i i la * , i - a." s ha \ a; an a (Ka i at a ue a\a.a " 
a.aaa^sais \'.':\o f'xaajaeaae si'-.^a d i !"A ^.:a 1 a.' ai a^-- 
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